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More than 50 awards from learned and professional societies have 
been presented to staff members of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
for their scientific discoveries and inventions. 


Awards include the Nobel Prize in Physics, the Hughes Medal of 
the Royal Society, London, the Willard Gibbs Medal, the Franklin 
Gold Medal, and the John Scott Medal. 


Bell Laboratories scientists and their associates explore every scien- 
tific field which offers hope of bettering communications. That is 
why Bell System research is so important to the future of sound 
and television broadcasting, as well as to the ever-improving 
standards of telephone service. 
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Our Staff J4 Growing 


LIEUTENANT JAMES TurRNER, USNR, 
joined the staff as news editor of Amer- 
1cAN Business in mid-January. Lieut. 
Turner was in business in Florida prior 
to joining the Navy and was a feature 
writer for the Atlanta Journal Sunday 
Magazine and on the editorial staff of 
the St. Petersburg Times. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Florida, but 
the thing that was most influential in our 
decision to hire him, aside from his 
ability as a writer and reporter, was the 
fact that in a short time he will be a 


C.P.A. We have found, over the years, 
the ability to write and the ability to be 
an accountant are a rare combination. 

Corporal William S. Hutchings, re- 
cently returned from combat duty in the 
European theater, resumes his position 
on the advertising staff of American 
Business. He was with us prior to join- 
ing the Army and we are glad to have 
him back. If you see a tall young man 
with a gleam in his eye speeding across 
the Michigan Avenue Bridge—well, that’s 
likely to be Bill Hutchings. 
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WHAT'S DESK COLOR 


TO DO WITH OFFICE EFFICIENCY ? 


*A warm, soft, neu- 
tral gray finish, with 
scientifically correct 


reflection factor. 


- 
Tue above illustration ap- 
peared in February 1910 Na- 
tional Advertising. This intro- 
duced a new ““Y and E”’ devel- 
opment .. . the warm soft 
neutra-tone gray finish with 
scientifically correct reflection 


factor. 


Now production for civilian 
needs has been resumed, Style 
Master Steel Desk and Em- 
pire Steel files will be available 
in Neutra-Tone Gray. Call 
the “Y and E”’ representative 


in your city. 


FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 
YAWMAN »? FRBE MFG.(O. 
1042 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
Agents and 


Dealers 
Everywhere 
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Wants Salesmen’s Brief Cases 
To the Editor: 

We are trying to locate the names and 
addresses of manufacturers producing 
modern lines of salesmen's brief cases. 
We prefer a zipper type case which will 
accommodate a quantity of 8- by 10-inch 
photographs in the front cover, has a 
ring-binder in center and filing pockets 
in the back cover. 

* Your cooperation in asking such manu- 
facturers to contact the writer or in 
furnishing us with names of such manu- 
facturers will be sincerely appreciated. 
L. R. KampermMan, vice president in 
charge of sales, Leonard Refineries, Inc., 
Alma, Michigan. 

Mr. KaMperMAN: We had an item in 
our new equipment department in De- 
cember 1944 showing the Photodex manu- 
factured by Acme Visible Records, Inc., 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, which 
may be of interest to you. We also suggest 
you write the following for information 
on salesmen’s kits and brief cases: Stein 
Brothers Manufacturing Co., 4242 Fill- 
more St.; Reuben Company, 557 W. Jack- 
son Blvd.; Thomas H. Gibbons Co., 509 
Franklin St., all in Chicago. 


Letter Tray Manufacturer 


To the Editor: 

Where can I purchase the file baskets 
shown in the attached picture, torn from 
your December issue?—Frep Dosss, 
Southwest Products Company, Dallas. 


Mr. Dosss: The manufacturer of the 





file tray which was shown in this depart 
ment in December is Yawman and Erlx 
Manufacturing Company, Rochester. 


Welcoming New Employees 
To the Editor: 


I wonder if you have any books, o 
could give us the names of companie 
from whom we might get such literatur: 
dealing with welcoming of new employee 
to a company, outlining policies, ete. 
IL. O'CALLAGHAN, assistant secretary 
Pejepscot Paper Company, New York. 

Mr. O’CALLAGHAN: Probably you ca 
find the information you need in thi 
Industrial Relations Handbook, whic! 
has a chapter “The New Employee,” an 
gives information on how various com 
panies handle them. This book is pub 
lished by Dartnell, priced at $7.50. 


Sorry, No Back Issues 


To the Editor: 

If they are still available, please for 
ward to us the following articles fron 
American Business magazine: “Do Busi 
ness Letters Cost Too Much?” by Eugen: 
Whitmore, page 10, July 1944; “Sellin 
as a Career,” by Herbert Metz, page 13 
July 1944; photograph, page 23, Decen 
ber 1941, 2 copies—F. J. Burrr, direc 
tor of industrial relations, American Ste¢ 
§ Wire Company, Cleveland. 


To the Editor: 


Will you kindly send to me a copy 0 
the article entitled “Weigel Proves th: 
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eaten Path Theory” which appeared in 
ie November 1939 issue of your maga- 
ine, and “Why Downtown Shopping De- 
ines” in the August 1940 issue.—E. R. 
nEED, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
ic., St. Louis. 


( ‘ompan Y, 


Messrs. Burrr and SNeep: We're sor- 
, but our supply of all back issues of 
.MERICAN Business, more than 3 months 
» so old, is completely exhausted and all 
e have is our file copies. 


souquet for December Issue 


o the Editor: 


We have found the December issue of 
\MERICAN Business to be a very in- 
‘resting edition. Some of the articles are 
ery much worth while. Although they 
re old, trite subjects these highlight the 
ibjects very clearly and are worth re- 
eating. These are the articles entitled, 
How to Get Along with the’ Boss,” and 
How to Get Your Ideas Across.”—I. A. 
advertising department, 
Provi- 


lUNT, manager, 
‘ederal Producis 


ence, R. I. 


Magazine Would Quote Us 
in New Department 


lo the Editor: 


( ‘orporation, 


We are starting a new department in 
rhe Journal of Accountancy (official 
ublication of the American Institute of 
\ccountants) entitled “Office Methods 
ind Operations” and we shall greatly ap- 
reciate your permission to quote from 
ime to time items which appear in 
\merican Business. For example, in 
vour December number there are two 
items which fit in very well with our 
plan—“Relieving Switchboard Conges- 
tion” and “Formitis.” 

Due credit will, of course, be given to 
\MERICAN BustNess and we assume that 
you will have no objection. A word from 
vou regarding further quotations would 
he appreciated.—Grorce H. SHerwoon, 
business manager, The Journal of Ac- 
‘ountancy, New York. 

Mr. Suerwoop: We are glad to grant 
permission to quote from our publication 
as suggested in your letter. 


Employee Record Equipment 


To the Editor: 

We are interested in the type of record 
described in the December 1945 edition 
of American Busrness in the article, 
“This Record Reveals Extra Skills of 
Workers,” by R. G. French. Could you 
tell us who manufactures this type of 
equipment as we would like to discuss 
with the manufacturer the possibility of 
adapting it to our needs.—Watrer 
Huser, Walter Huber Co., New York. 


Mr. Huser: The equipment described 
in this article is manufactured by The 
McBee Company, Athens, Ohio. We sug- 
gest you call Mr. Zenner, at the com- 
pany’s New York sales office, who will 
be glad to give further details. 
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A typist copies ¢ 
this in 4 hour for 60 





A photographer $ 
copiesthisin lhourfor 3 





A draftsman copies 
this in 2 days for 


s15 
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Portagraph is the versatile new 
servant of business that copies any- 
thing printed, written or drawn! 
This “handyman”, one of 
several methods of business photo- 
graphy perfected by Remington 
Rand, is saving thousands of draft- 
ing room hours and speeding the 
processes of reconversion. 
. In business offices Portagraph 
replaces old-fashioned copying meth- 
ods to do scores of daily tasks with 





2" minutes 5 for at 


the accuracy and speed of photo- 
graphy at a few cents per copy. 

. Checks, letters, sales charts 
and graphs, invoices, reports, legal 
papers, drawings, tracings and pages 
in bound books can be reproduced 
by any office worker. 

For a clearer understanding of the 
economies obtainable with business 
photography in its various forms, 
why not talk with a Remington Rand 
Photographic Records Specialist? 


Business photography in all its forms 


DEXIGRAPH 


Camera copies documents 
of every type in full or 
reduced size at high speed 
on sensitized paper. 


For photographically 
recording thousands of 
records an hour on 16 mm. 
film. On lease or contract. 


PORTACRAPYy 
Makes contact prints of 
anything printed, written, 
drawn on sensitized paper, 
cloth, film. All sizes. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS DIVISION 


Room 1604 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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STOCKHOLDER RECORDS 


SHIPPING 


PURCHASING % 


SALES 


PRODUCTION 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
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ORDER WRITING & BILLING 


INVENTORY 


PERSONNEL 


PAYROLL 


ROUTE CONTROL 


The world’s fastest writing machine 


/ 


A NYONE who can write 50 words a minute by hand 
is a fast worker. And 90 words a minute by type- 


writer is above average. But Addressograph equipment 
writes up to 5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute 
with complete accuracy! 

Here is the fastest, most accurate method of putting 
words and figures on business forms. You can use 
Addressograph methods in every one of the depart- 
ments named above—and in others, too. They can be 
used with existing systems or routines—in conjunc- 


tion with other office equipment. You can save time 


and money in every department that puts information 
on paper. 

Why not check your paperwork operations? Find out 
how many departments write the same information 
more than once. See how often you write numbers, 
names, descriptions. Wherever you write the same in- 
formation repeatedly you can save with Addressograph 
methods and the world’s fastest writing machine. 

Call the Addressograph. representative in your City 
for all the facts. Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


“Addressagraph 


TAADE-MARK AEE US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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TIM Hl ol Business 


Minnesota AFL is ‘spending 
s own money for an advertising 
unpaign in New York Journal of 
ommerce, Wall Street Journal, 
Jarron’s and the Chicago Journal 
f Commerce in an attempt to at- 
ract industries to Minnesota. Or- 
n Fenwick, public relations di- 
‘ector of the Minnesota Federa- 
ion of Labor, says the group has 
spent $2,000 and will spend a like 
umount at a later date. The same 
group has also been spending 
money in rural papers to convince 
farmers and small businessmen 
that the interests of labor, farmers 
ind small business are intertwined. 
Minneapolis was once a hotbed of 
labor strife and, if we remember 
correctly, at least two important 
companies moved their factories 
out of the state because of labor 
difficulties. This action on the part 
of labor seems a good omen. 


Reynolds International 
Pen Company, a Chicago manufac- 
turer, states it has sold more than 
one million Reynolds pens in less 
than 5 months. The price is $12.50 
ind, as readers may remember, it 
is the pen which is claimed to write 
for 2 years without need of refill- 
ing. The company is suing the Ball 
Pen Company of Hollywood, which 
manufactures the Blythe pen, al- 
leged to be an infringement on the 
Reynolds pen. The company is also 
suing the L. S. Model Company of 
Philadelphia for what it claims are 
tactics by Model. 
Reynolds, however, is not doing all 


unfair trade 
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the suing. Eversharp is also suing 
Reynolds. The pen business seems 


good for the lawyers. 


Sleeping Car Service is be- 
ing restored on all trains which 
formerly had this service. As read- 
remember, the ODT or- 


dered sleeping cars off of short 


ers will 


runs. Beginning February 15 the 


service was restored and most 
railroads used space to announce 
restoration of sleeping cars on 
runs of 351 to 450 miles. More 
sleeping cars are expected to be 
released from troop movements 
soon and the peak of these move- 
ments is passing. But civilian 
travel continues so heavy it is still 
difficult to obtain space on nearly 


all trains. 


Corporation Presidents 
continue to die young. Fitzgerald 
Hall, the capable, popular presi- 
dent of Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railroad, died recently 
at 57. Arthur H. Deute, widely 
known president of National Brew- 
ing Company, Baltimore, and even 
more widely known as a business 
writer, recently died also. He, too, 
was under 60. Deute was an in- 
defatigable worker. He wrote many 
articles and, when taken ill, was 
conducting a fascinating column 
on cooking by men, which was ap- 
pearing on the wome n’s pages of 
newspapers. Deute was a great 
merchandising man and began his 
career as salesman for a candy 


company in Portland, later owned 


his own advertising agency, once 
was a high executive of Borden’s, 
then took over the presijency of 
National Brewing whose premium 
beer was sold as far away as San 
Francisco, an unusual feat for 


beer merchandisers, as beer is 
usually a local or regional product 


with some well-known exceptions. 


Speeches by Presidents, 
especially those which comment on 
the present strike difficulties, seem 
inordinately dull. Worse still, some 
seem preachy and slightly ir- 
ritable. With the public becoming 
more and more impatient with 
strikes and the results of strikes 
(such as the virtual shut-down of 
all services in New York), man- 
agement had a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to get in some good licks 
for its side. But we have not heard 
or read one speech by a manage- 
ment man which was vivid, dra- 
matic, exciting, forceful, or in- 
teresting. Yet no one can deny the 
material has its dramatic phases. 
We'd like to hear what Winston 
Churchill would ‘say, were he the 
president of one of our giant cor- 
porations whose workers are on 
strike. And that’s not all, we'd 
like to hear what General Mo- 
tors’ vice president, C. F. Ketter- 
ing, might say, were he called upon 
to make a speech about the strike. 
We'll make a small bet with any- 
one that “Ket” would deliver a 
talk which 
and which would hold the listeners 


would be convincing 


to the end. 











Quality Control is to be dis- 
cussed by the Societies for Quality 
Control of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
and Chicago at the midwest pre- 
mier Quality Control Conference. 
There will be 20 technical sessions, 
4 general sessions, 2 luncheon 
meetings and the inevitable ban- 
quet. Many authorities on quality 
control will address the sessions or 
conduct meetings. March 5 and 6 
are the dates, with La Salle Hotel 
the headquarters. 


Name Changes Continue: 
United Autographic Register 
Company, long known as UARCO, 
now adopts this name, made from 
its initials, as its corporate title. 
But W. R. 


Uarco, Inc., has another more im- 


Barker, president of 


portant announcement to make 
along with the name change. The 
company is going to spend 
$1,000,000 on an expansion pro- 
gram in the next 2 years. The 
company has plants in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Oakland. Another name 
change involves two well-known 
companies which recently merged 
—Williams Oil-O-Matic, and 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company. 
The new name will be Eureka Wil- 


liams Corporation. 


President A. T. Mercier, 
of Southern Pacific, announces 
new trains, super-coach jobs, to 
be known as the Shasta Daylights, 
to run between San Francisco and 
Portland. The other San Fran- 
cisco-Portland Cas- 
cades, will be streamlined too. The 


trains, the 


new Shastas will be postwar edi- 
S.P.’s famed Los 
Angeles-San Francisco’s Day- 


tions of the 


lights, and will have, in addition 
to coaches and baggage cars, di- 
ners, kitchen cars, coffee shops, 
tavern cars and observation-par- 
The San 
Portland route, mile for mile, is as 


lor cars. Francisco- 
beauty-packed with scenery as any 
in the country. We are happy to 
announce these new trains, but in 
all respect for the great Southern 
Pacific we wonder when announce- 
ments will be forthcoming about 
improved trains for the “step- 


6 


child” division of Southern Pacific, 
which is the El Paso to New Or- 


leans end of the line. 


Studebaker Dealers report 
great interest in store remodeling. 
Fully 40 per cent, according to a 
recent survey by the company, 
have already contracted for larger 
or for improved buildings. Stude- 
baker has a department for the 
development of dealer stores and 
service facilities. It is not an archi- 
tectural department which fur- 
nishes complete plans and specifi- 
cations, but it does prepare pre- 
liminary plans and_ sketches to 
guide the dealer’s own architect in 
the specialized needs of automobile 
retail and service establishments. 


James D. Mooney, the man 
who built up General Motors ex- 
port business has become president 
of Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 
This does not mean Ward M. Can- 
aday, who is the controlling stock- 
holder, and whose herculean efforts 
revived the company some years 
back when it appeared lost, has 
retired. He has become chairman 
of the finance committee. Charles 
EK. Sorenson, former production 
boss at Ford Motor Company is 
vice chairman of the board. With 
Ford, 
another from General Motors, and 
Mr. Canaday’s financial skill the 


two top men, one from 


company ought to make progress, 
it seems. 


Gate-Way Manufacturing 


Company, Los Angeles, submits 


via National Association of Manu- 
facturers a timetable of its efforts 
to get a price on the doorknobs it 
makes. On May 20, 1945, com- 
pany officials visited the local OPA 
office to ask about prices. Forms 
and exhibits were mailed to Wash- 
ington a few days later. July 9 
the company inquired about prog- 
ress on the pricing. July 11 Wash- 
ington OPA wired it was unable 
to determine jurisdiction. July 31 
Washington asked for photos. 
Samples and photos were sent to 
Washington. September 3. the 
company wired Washington that 


production had stopped, worke 
laid off. Washington wired, Sepi 
ember 7, to expect decision nex 
week. By September 13 Washing 
ton wired to ask “What is kirk 
site?” a material used in the door 
knobs. To shorten a long an 
exasperating story Washington, i: 
its dilatory way, got around t 
making a price by October 3. Th 
price covered cost of materials anc 
plating, half of competitive prices 
October 12 Washington denied ap 
peal for relief. It is now well int: 
the second month of 1946 and nm 
doorknobs are being made. I 
seems fair to ask if OPA know 
about the housing shortage. I 
fact, after reading this, it seem: 
fair to ask if OPA knows the time 


of day. 


Now We Know whiat’s wron: 
with wives. Yep 


that’s it. The wives have been giv 


business. It’s 


ing the old man a bum steer all! 
along. At least that’s the opinion 
of H. E. Christiansen, president o1 
the Chicago Economic Club. H: 
says the six most costly words in 
marketing are: “This is what m) 
wife says.” Tut, tut, Mr. Chris 
tiansen, them’s hard words. Hav 
some of the 


you heard about 


women who seem to do remark 
ably well in business on their own: 
Without even bothering to check 
any lists these names occur to us 
Dorothy Shaver who had a lot to 
do with changing the one-tim« 
tomblike atmosphere of Lord & 
Taylor to that of a busy mar! 
where customers spend their mone, 
happily; Nelly Donnelly who built 
a tremendous dress manufacturing 
business starting from her sewing 
room at home; then there is Miss 
Syma Busiel, president of the fabu- 
lously successful Lady Esther cos 
metic outfit; Helena Rubinstein 
Mrs. Ogden Reid of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, who helped mak« 
two weak papers into one of the 
strongest, most influential papers 
Elizabeth Arden. 


president, vic 


in the world; 
with 
president, general manager. Wel 
there’s really no end to the list w 
could, had we room, publish. 


women as 
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Supreme in the field of 


That's Ditto Precisely! 


It’s Ditto’s great flexibility and adaptability 
that make it Supreme in the Field of Business 
Systems. It all starts with copies—quick, clean, 
low cost, errorless copies—of orders and in- 
voices, production orders, payroll records, 
purchasing and receiving forms. 


These copies are made from a paper original 
—no mats, no stencils. Two or more originals 
can be made at one time! Any part or all of 
the information may be copied at will! Four 
to eight colors are made in one operation! 
Figures may be recorded as accumulated, copied 
when completed. Originals may be used re- 
petitively. 


That’s the whole secret—simplicity, great 
flexibility, economy! That’s why in tens of 
thousands of organizations throughout the 
country Ditto machines are speeding paper 
work, increasing efficiency, and improving 
profit margins. 


DITT 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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Business Systems 
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PAYROLL—AII records from one single writing! 
PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting 


orders into your shop! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials 10 days faster! 


ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all 
typing. 


SSeS SSS 2828 MAIL COUPON TODAYS2 eeu aenaaaauane 


DITTO, Inc., 2266 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago 12, Ill. 

Please send us free, without obligation, actual 
forms and literature showing how Ditto can 
be used in our business. 


Company Name 
Viv Name 
NE kc acncesonweetauseeseyudddsedegdatnmensennsss 
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The floor display cabinet sold to retailers has brought Flint cutlery to the attention of many shoppers. In the illustration 
above, one complete cabinet and sections of two others are used to display Flint cutlery, both in sets and open stock 


Plans That Make a 


Business Grow 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 





Report on the long-range 
planning and methods be- 
hind the tremendous sales 
success of several new 
lines made and sold by 
Ekco Products Company 





ERE is a recipe for making a 

business grow. 

Take an everyday product. Re- 
engineer, re-design and re-package 
it to add greater functional value, 
to improve its design, and to offer 
it to the consumer in a better ap- 
pearing sales or package unit. 

Engineer a plant so modern 


mass production methods can be 


employed to speed production and 
reduce costs to the point where the 
product can move through mass 
merchandising outlets to consumer 

Build a sales organization ti 
service each type of distribution 
channel through which the product 
flows from factory to final con- 
sumer. Advertise the product, even 
though others have not though 
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Much added volume is expected from the new Ekco pressure 
cooker shown above, with the attractive display package 


Another sales display of several 
Ekco products for modern kitchens 


advertising possible or profitable. 
Hold existing markets and open 
new ones with equal vigor. 

In as few words as possible we 
have described the policies and 
methods which have brought a 
tremendous growth to Ecko Prod- 
ucts Company, maker of Flint 
Hollow Ground Cutlery and other 
housewares products. 

Ekco was founded in 1888 as 
Edward Katzinger Company, a 
small plant made 
pans for commercial bakers. As 
the company grew and expanded, 
it began making household tin- 
ware, then other products such as 
kitchen tools. A large part of its 
production was sold through 
chain, variety, 5-and-10-cent and 


which bread 
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The new egg beater is a real im- 
provement. It is priced at $2.50 retail 


department stores, with the com 
pany’s initials utilized to form the 
brand name, Ekco. 

As far back as 1929 the com- 
pany began buying other plants 
and developing the manufacturing, 
sales and merchandising policies 
which have made it the largest 
First 
company purchased was A. & J. 
Kitchen Tool Company of Bing- 
hamton, New York. Next came a 


producer of housewares. 


purchase which later brought sen- 
sational developments to Ekco. It 
was the Geneva Cutlery Company 
of Geneva, New York. When Ekco 
bought this company in 1935 it 
had a long line of cutlery, includ- 
ing old-fashioned straight razors. 
The plant was then busy on a huge 


When Ekco salesmen go out to present the line to distribu- 
tors, here is the way it is displayed in hotel sample rooms 


eae 


en te 


Still more Ekco kitchen tools in a 
display arranged for the buyers 


order of razors for the Chinese 
Army. One of the first steps was 
to change the name to Geneva 
Forge, Inc. It was not long until 
the razor business was thrown out 
because Ekeco did not want to be 
hooked up with anything as ob- 
solete as a straight razor. 

Geneva Forge, Inc., began im- 
mediately to make household cut- 
lery. The demand was heavy for 
better cutlery, but the economic 
depression that still held on in 
1935 made very moderate prices a 
prime necessity. With leadership 
of Ekco 


Forge craftsmen applied their skill 


’ 
management, Geneva 


to better grades of household cut- 
lery, with mass production making 
possible prices at popular levels. 











Lee B. Thomas, Ekco president, 
whose merchandising experience was 
gained in hardware wholesale, retail 
and variety wholesaling companies. 
Joined Ekco Products Company 1941 





This achievement, however, was 


not enough. Ekeo began a further 


study of cutlery manufacturing 


and marketing. There were the 
low-priced Geneva Forge house- 
hold and kitchen knives sold by 
variety stores and in housewares 
departments of the department 
stores. While the cutlery sold in 
these low-priced brackets was an 
excellent value for the consumer, 
Ekco thought higher-priced items, 
offering greater functional value, 
would fill an important demand. 

Then there was the very high- 
priced cutlery, much of it dolled 
up with bone handles, with silver 
medallions and shields in the han- 
dles, and sold in costly packages. 
This market was served by two 
extremes in products: The very 
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high priced and the very low 
priced. Of course there were, to 
some extent at least, the “in-be- 
tween” prices and qualities, but no 
one had ever achieved a position of 
true leadership in the entire cutlery 
field. There was little consumer 
advertising, and very little brand 
consciousness. 

In 1941 Lee B. 


was elected president of the com- 


Thomas, who 


pany 2 years later, translated 
these facts into action. Thomas 
was a merchandising man from 
way back, having worked for Seat- 
tle’s Ernst Hardware Company, 
R. H. Macy & Company, and for 
a number of years was in charge 
of housewares for Butler Brothers. 
Thomas brought together all the 
ideas on cutlery the organization 
had developed, and began work on 
a new line. His basic idea was that 
an item which sold, say for 50 
cents, ought to be six or seven 
times as good as one sold for 10 
cents. At the same time the dif- 
ference in price would make the 
two items noncompetitive. Work- 
ing on this basis he found that 
Geneva Forge had much technical 
skill and that Ekco had produc- 
tion skill. Merging the two types 
of abilities it was possible to de- 
velop the grinding skill of Geneva, 
mechanize it, and produce the 
Flint line of hollow ground house- 
hold knives. With Ekco’s mass pro- 
duction knowledge it was found 
possible to develop a line priced 
midway between the two extremes 
of the very low-priced items and 
the very high-priced items. 

After much careful planning the 
company was ready with Flint 
Hollow Ground Cutlery. Instead 
of dozens and dozens of items, 
which was traditional and charac- 
teristic of cutlery lines, there was 
a basic line of styles priced at 60 
cents for a paring knife, to $2 for 
a roast slicer. Later sets were 
marketed. The line caught on im- 
mediately. In spite of the fine 
quality and beautiful design, Mr. 
Thomas says he believes the prod- 
uct might have been a flop were it 
not for the fact that it was priced 
in line with its functional value to 


the consumer, that it was offered 
in attractive packaging, and 
was backed by astute merchandis 
ing and national advertising. 

Cutlery manufacturers had 
never been aggressive merchan 
disers. Their long lines and endless 
variety of lengths, sizes, styles. 
held production costs up in tl 
skies. What happened when Ek: 
came to the market with a superic 
product, priced for mass sales, a 
tractively packaged, is now hi: 
tory. It may be epitomized by o 
incident which occurred last fal 

An Ekco salesman was callins 
on a distributor. He explained tha 
demand was outrunning produ 
tion on Flint cutlery and that tl 
company had set quotas for a 
distributors : 

“We believe $20,000 worth « 
cutlery will be fair for you for t! 
coming year,” he explained. 

“Oh, we can’t possibly use tha 
much cutlery,” objected the di 
tributor. 

“Well, how much do you thi 
you need?” asked the salesman. 

“About $5,000 worth would | 
enough.” 

“Do you know that you have 
purchased and paid for $11,000 
worth of Flint cutlery in the past 
6 months?” asked the salesman. 

The distributor was amazed to 
find he actually did need a min 
mum of $20,000 worth a year. 

In addition to national adver 
tising, Ekco emphasizes point-o! 
sale promotion. A large floor cab 
net, with illustrations shewing how 
to use each knife, was develope: 
and sold to several hundred 1 
tailers. Sets of knives are offere| 
in gift packages, and each kni! 
sold from the reserve stock is pro 
tected by a heavy cardboard sca! 
bard, with an exact-sized repr: 
duction of the blade on the sca! 
bard, so selections are easily mac: 

Before Flint cutlery was mai 
keted the company had built i 
English plant, Platers and Stam 
ers Ltd. In 1943 the expansi: 
policy was implemented by | 
purchase of Sta-Brite Manufa 
turing Corporation of New Have 
which had been (Continued on page 5 
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Rail Merger Plan 
or lhree Roads 





Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines proposes merger with 


Shicago & Eastern Illinois, and Chicago Great Western 


to form one system between Houston-Galveston, San 


Antonio, St. Louis, Kansas City, Chicago, Minneapo- 


lis. Long negotiation seen before plan is completed 





UT a ruler on the map at Min- 

neapolis-St. Paul; draw a line 
lue south, and it will strike the 
Gulf of Mexico just east of Beau- 
Texas. Move that 
slightly to the west, and it will 
strike the gulf at Galveston-Hous- 
ton; and a bit more west the line 


nont, ruler 


strikes San Antonio. 

The last two lines are roughly 
the route of a new rail system 
which would result from the pro- 
posed merger of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas (Katy) ; the Chicago & 
(The Chicago 
Line), and the Chicago Great 
Western (Corn Belt Route). 

San Antonio 


Eastern Illinois 


and Galveston- 
Houston are the southern termi- 
nals of the Katy. Minneapolis is 
the northern terminal of the Chi- 
cago Great Western. The Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois would connect 
the Katy at St. Louis with Chica- 
go, and the Chicago Great Western 
would complete the system to Min- 
neapolis. 

Then the Chicago Great West- 
ern with its line, Minneapolis to 
Kansas City, would connect the 
Katy’s other northern 
at Kansas City. 

Of the three roads, Katy—Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas—is the larg- 
est. It has 3,400 miles of road in 
operation. Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois has about 911, and Chicago 
Great Western has 1,500. If and 


terminal 
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when combined into one system, 
this would create a new system of 


5,811 miles. Compared with other 


midwestern and western roads, this 


(Map courtesy Rand McNally & Company) 

















is not a giant like the Santa Fe, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, or 
even Rock Island with its 8,000 
miles, or Burlington with its 11,000 
miles. 

Neither is the traffic density on 
any of the three roads anything 
to make an operating man’s eyes 
pop. Katy was on the verge of 
bankruptcy a few years back, but 
the war brought a big increase in 
traffic and enabled that road to 
rebuild its lines, repair freight 
cars. It has paid no common divi 
(Continued on page 42) 


dends_ since 











The Coming Revolt 


Of Customers 





Customer relations are breaking down between the 


producer and consumer. 


This article states many 


reasons for this condition and shows what steps can 
be taken to build a better customer relations program 





BY JAMES TURNER 


USTOMER relations 


where are breaking down. So 
chaotic is the relationship between 


every- 


manufacturer and wholesaler, be- 
tween wholesaler and retailer, be- 
tween all sorts of suppliers and 
customers that business is going 
to pay a tremendous price before 
these relations are repaired. 

Carefully cultivated customer 
relations have broken down for 
many reasons, and continue to de- 
teriorate day by day as shortages 
seem to grow worse instead of bet- 
ter as expected. 

How much this condition will 
eventually cost to repair no one 
knows, but the sum will probably 
run into millions. The supercilious 
salesman who has been telling cus- 
tomers to “take it or leave it” for 
several years now, is going to be 
worthless a year or two later when 
a buyers’ market prevails. again. 
It seems amazing how short- 
sighted many salesmen are in their 
relationship with good customers. 

The salesmen alone are not to 
blame. Even a few executives feel 
as if they have the world with a 
fence around it in their pockets. 
Recently a merchant from a west- 
ern state visiting in Chicago was 
told not to come out to the fac- 
tory; they were too busy to talk 
with him. That merchant remem- 
bers when this manufacturer’s 
salesmen stood at his door, hat in 
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hand, pleading for his business. 

In another case a salesman at- 
tending a booth at the _ recent 
Housewares Show in Chicago re- 
fused to demonstrate a certain 
appliance to a dealer. “We are 
oversold anyway,” was his curt 
answer. Incredible? Yes. Unusual? 
Well, not so unusual as we may 
believe. Just an exception that 
proves the rule? Perhaps, but the 
exceptions have become so numer- 
ous that they are almost the rule. 

Take the recent OPA case of 
tie-in sales in the liquor industry. 
OPA District Administrator 
James F. Riley said that the tie-in 
system extends from wholesaler to 
liquor retailer as well as over the 
counter and is sometimes effected 
with strange devotion to ceiling 
prices. He pointed out that the 
wholesaler who forces the retailer 
to take so much of one item to get 
a supply of a scarce commodity 
also insists that he pay the ceiling, 
even though the current price is 
$20 less. 

The Chicago metropolitan area 
OPA recently recorded the second 
largest apparel settlement in the 
country when it ordered a manu- 
facturer of nationally advertised 
men’s jackets to pay double dam- 
ages of $182,986.62 for overceil- 
ing sales. This action also stopped 
the firm from requiring purchasers, 
as a condition to making ship- 


ments, to advertise or agree t 


advertise or display garment 
manufactured by the defendant. 
After months of critical short 
ages among retailers, according t 
Dow-Jones News Service, man 
facturers of men’s shirts and won 
en’s nylon hose have been ordere: 
by the Civilian Production Admin 
istration to reduce excessive stoc 
piles of these scarce articles. CP. 
investigators reported that on 
Pennsylvania manufacturer of ny 
lons carried an inventory of 1,060. 
000 pairs on January 31. Tw 
shirt makers who had a total 
ventory of more 870,00: 
shirts on the first of January wer 
ordered to discontinue processing 
fabrics until their finished stocks 


than 


are decreased. 
How many 
there? How soon will buyers i: 


such dealers ar 
other lines begin to revolt? Sup 
pose we listen to a wholesale mer 
chant. 

“We have spent several thou 
sand dollars since VJ-day, send 
ing buyers to visit factories. W: 
have written reports on the results 
of each visit. We are amazed at tl. 
smug self-assurance and genera! 
indifference of many factory man 
agements whose salesmen, a few 
years ago, were running to our of 
fices in an attempt to sell. 

“Here and there we find an or 
ganization which seems to have in 
creased production, which seems 
to be on its toes, and which seems 
able to acquire raw material whil 
others complain that no raw ma 
terial is available. 

“In many important lines to 
day, any alert, well-managed con 
pany with goods to sell could mak: 
connections with the wholesaler~ 
of this country which would insur 
good business for years in the fu 
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ive. In several industries some 
ew faces are already taking over 
ie lion’s share of the business. As 
ieir production increases they are 
ong to force some of the older, 
nug, self-satisfied producers to 
ie wall.” 

There are, of course, many fields 
business today to which these 
lustrations do not apply. Yet the 
npressions are dangerously wide- 
yread. The salient point is that 
istomer relations in industries 
here real shortages exist and 
here an all-out effort has been 
ade to increase production have 
lso been damaged. This is es- 
ecially true of manufacturers 
vho are dependent in any way 
pon supplies of hard wood, tin, 
rass, iron and steel castings. Too 
ften the customer has been led to 
elieve that the whole country 
eems to have turned itself into 
wo camps—one of people trying 
o throw their money away, the 
ther of people trying to gouge 
ach customer. Such widespread 
make it imperative 
that industries where real short- 


impressions 


ges exist, and which have been 
innocent bystanders, take an ac- 
tive part in protecting their own 
customer relations. 

A policy of short-sighted cus- 
tomer relations has been adopted 
hy some industries which hope to 
make a quick gain during a few 
brief years of scarcity, at the risk 
of jeopardizing a promising future 
built on good-will. Once a careless 
and indifferent outlook toward cus- 
would-be 
finds its way into any sales organi- 
zation, this contagious attitude 


tomers and customers 


quickly spreads throughout all 
other departments of any business 
organization. Such demoralizing 
ind disrupting influence may take 
years to overcome and can wreck 
ans for building business in the 
competitive years ahead. 

A sellers’ market can’t be too 
far off to anticipate now and to 
begin making constructive plans to 
insure good customer relations in 
he highly competitive days ahead. 
What can be done to improve cus- 
omer relations? Here are some 
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Here are some reasons why so many 
customers are at odds with their 
sources of supply: 


1. Customers believe some other cus 
tomer is getting more than _ his 
share of available merchandise. 


. Customers are convinced scarce 
merchandise is being unfairly al- 
lotted, or being withheld from the 


market, for whatever reasons. 


3. Many manufacturers and whole 
salers have lost contact with a 
large percentage of their former 
customers. Some manufacturers 
seem to think a few large accounts 
are better than a number of small 
ones when goods are scarce. 


. Small buyers especially, who have 
long been neglected by salesmen, 
are hurt and sore at the treatment 
given them by many suppliers. 


. Tie-in sales, side payments and 
over payments, forced advertising 





Why Customers Revolt 


expenditures to obtain scarce mer 
chandise, illegitimate “new num- 
bers” sold at higher prices than 
standard numbers which are with- 
drawn from the market to outwit 
customers. 


Many customers sincerely believe 
manufacturers are not making 
vigorous efforts to get out the mer- 
chandise. This is an error in many 
cases, but so long as customers be- 
lieve it, the damage is done. 


. Salesmen, correspondents, and even 
some sales executives are careless 
and tactless in handling the cus- 
tomer with money to spend and 
orders to place. 


Programs for cultivating good cus- 
tomer relations, once so carefully 
planned, have been generally neg- 
lected if not forgotten, and much 
of the damage will likely prove to 
be irreparable. 








steps that will go a long way 
toward an effective program. 

First, any sound program of 
building better customer relations 
begins at home. Men who are 
charged with the responsibility of 
sales management and distribution 
should not forget for a moment, 
and should see that their sales 
managers, salesmen, and sales cor 
respondents do not forget that a 
firm’s customers or potential cus- 
tomers are its most treasured as 
set. Even when merchandise is 
scarce or unobtainable, there are 
always good-will and confidence to 
be sold that will make future sales 
easier. Any sales conference or 
program of sales training is in- 
adequate that does not stress the 
ever-present problem of building 
and keeping good relationships 
among its customers. 

Every business has had its prob- 
lems of production and distribu- 
tion during the war and reconver- 
sion. Some industries have failed 
to explain these problems to their 
customers. The customer has too 
often been left to wonder and sus- 


pect the worse. The effective use of 


advertising, personal letters, week- 
ly or monthly news bulletins or re- 
ports, and as many personal calls 
as possible, would do much toward 
keeping the customer informed and 
ultimately convinced that his 
sources of supply value his busi- 
ness, that they are making every 
effort to meet his present and fu- 
ture needs. Customers need not be 
left in the dark or given stock 
answers. Adequate and convincing 
explanations should be made as to 
what is being done about reconver- 
sion and production in a particu- 
lar industry, what its policies are 
of allotment of merchandise, when 
it will be available and just what 
steps the industry has taken and 
anticipates taking to meet these 
problems. These steps would help 
the customer know where he stands. 

There is no quick and easy 
cure-all for the muddled customer 
relations that have grown out of 
the past 5 years. The steps out- 
lined above would do much today 
to replace mistrust with confidence, 
to promote better understanding 
among manufacturers, wholesalers, 


retailers and consumers. 











Special mailings are handled here. Over 200,000 Addresso- 
graph plates are on file. Multilith equipment in background 








Office service department supervisor and assistant. On the 
left is Ditto equipment, with Ozalid machine at the right 









Monsanto's Office 
Service Plan 











Some progressive companies are concentrating many 
office jobs in one central department called the office 






service department. It is a sound trend and we here 






present a report on such a department as it is op- Th 
erated by Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis cor 








Miss Jo Mathews, supervisor of the 
central office service department 





BY JO MATHEWS 


note, so when peak loads occur in service, each with a supervisor Si 
any phase of the work, personnel But this it not all of the work fin 
N ONE central department em- can quickly be transferred from the department does. Recently it de 
ploying about 60 people Mon- — other work. All members of the de- _ has handled such problems as find ot 
santo Chemical Company has a partment are trained to handle ing homes for returning service sp 
flexible, well-trained organization almost all of the jobs, and have a men and for people who have bee: 
to serve every other department in working knowledge of the jobs for transferred to St. Louis from othe: si 
the company’s offices at St. Louis which they are not especially plants. It also handles and ai m 
and other divisions and 32 plants trained. ranges many details of conventions $1 
both in this country and abroad. The office service department in which the company is interested is 
Called the office service depart- —_ includes: Mailing department, tele- In ordinary times this would be rf 


ment the supervisor answers di- 
rectly to the assistant to the presi- 
dent. In the organization of this 
department flexibility is the key- 
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graph and Teletype departments, 
Addressograph department, du- 
plicating, stationery and forms de- 
partment, automobile messenger 





minor undertaking, but today, wit! 
hotel and travel conditions wha 
they are, it represents a time-cor 
suming job. 
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Assembling stationery and supplies for branch offices and 
plants. Folder, Vari-Typer, .Mimeograph in background 





The mailing department. Handles all intra- and interoffice 
communications. The young lady is using Postage Meter 


The mailing department handles 
ul incoming and outgoing mail. It 
is worth mentioning that the 
greater part of Monsanto’s busi- 
uess is handled by correspondence. 
Since we neither make nor sell 
finished products, our executives 
deal directly with executives of 
other large companies by corre- 
spondence. 

Great care is exercised in the 
selection of personnel for the 
mailing department; as the requi- 
sites are extremely high, emphasis 
is placed on memory. The services 
of the mailing department include 
nessenger service on all floors. An 
electric mail elevator eliminates 
‘arrying mail to the floors by the 
iail clerks. Mail, telegrams, office 
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supplies, etc., are sent from the 
mailing department via the mail 
elevator to the mail clerks on each 
floor, who deliver them to the per- 
sonnel on their respective floors. 
All outgoing mail, packages, etc., 
are picked up by the mail clerks 
at regular intervals and sent, via 
the mail elevator, to the mailing 
desk for handling. 

The personnel from various office 
service departments report to the 
mailing desk at regular intervals 
throughout the day to assist with 
the handling of incoming and out- 
going mail. At the completion of 
their assignment at the mailing 
desk, they return to their respec- 
tive jobs. The mailing department 


force, including the messengers, 


~“ } 


















Over-all view of Monsanto’s office service department. In 
foreground we see the Teletype and telegraph department 


Addressograph, Graphotype and cabinets for Addresso- 
graph plates. Room is air-conditioned, fluorescent lighted 


is divided into two shifts, the 
schedule for which changes each 
week. One week half of the force 
goes to work at 7:00 a.m. and 
leaves at 3:30 p.m.; the other half 


of the force goes to work at 9:15 


a.m. and leaves at 5:45 p.m. This 


arrangement enables the depart- 
ment to have the mail opened and 
on the desk of each individual at 
8:30 a.m., the starting time for the 
office force, and the mail to be 
closed after 5:00 p.m., the closing 
hour for the office. 

There is a strict rule in the of- 
fice that mail will not be picked up 
from the basket on the desk of any 
individual after 5:15 p.m. This 
eliminates overtime in the mailing 


departme nt. (Continued on page 48) 














Do Manufacturer's 


Retail Stores Pay? 





‘*Yes’’ is the answer given by Doubleday, Doran after 
its experience in opening and operating 19 retail book 
stores which have earned profits, improved book mer- 
chandising, and encouraged other dealers to sell more 
books. Dealers do not object to manufacturer stores 





BY RUEL McDANIEL 


HEN a manufacturer’s pro- 

duction is running ahead of 
distribution, two remedies logically 
present themselves. The manufac- 
turer may work more closely with 
his distributors and retailers, in 
order to help them sell more of his 
goods, or he may open his own re- 
tail outlets. 
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There are logical arguments for 
and against both remedies. Double- 
day, Doran & Company, Inc., was 
confronted with the problem of 
increasing outlets and retail sales 
to keep up with its stepped-up 
production of books. Officials con- 
sidered both methods of stepping 
up sales, with the estimated cost 


of each plan, and decided upon 


opening some company-owned re 
tail book stores. 

Doubleday, Doran Book Shops 
today are no longer experiments-— 
if they ever were. The subsidiary 
retail company today operates 19 
retail book stores, and the pro- 
gram has proved so satisfactory 
that additional stores are to b 
opened as locations and managers 
become available. 

A logical consideration, asid 
from actual profit or 
profit directly involved, according 
to George A. Hecht, general man 
ager of the Doubleday, Doran 
Book Shops, is the effect retail 
stores, company-owned, may hav: 


potential 


upon independent retailers who 
handle the company’s products. If 


the retail (Continued on page 40 
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The old, musty, poorly lighted book store of yesterday, where customers came in to ‘“‘browse,”’ gives way to this 
modern, well-lighted type of book store which is a sales machine, situated in a busy traffic area to attract sales 


ch 
Ei 


Books within easy reach, with departmental titles on shelves to guide customers, this air-conditioned store is de- 
signed to make the most profitable use of every inch of space. Note racks at end of stands to feature timely books 
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With the high turnover 
incident to reconversion 
and current personnel 
problems, you may find 
the answer in this report 
to your problems of keep- 
ing the right kind of per- 
sonnel records efficiently 





A Better Personnel 
Record System 


BY R. G. FRENCH 


A PERSONNEL procedure and Notable features of the new pro- 4. A specially designed personne! 


record system which is quite cedure are: record card. 

unusual for a hotel to use, and one 1. Job applicants screened by 5. A comprehensive employ 
which merits the consideration of the personnel department. training program. 
personnel executives in other fields 2. A revised and improved ap- Under the former procedure, 
as well, is being maintained by plication form. job applicants were referred to tli 
Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit. 3. A modernized identification department heads. With the cou: 

The modernized system was de- procedure. try at war and the labor turnover 
vised by Lucile Sieben, director of , 
personnel, at the suggestion of 
Fay M. Thomas, vice president 
and general manager, to replace 
one of rather a conventional char- pR-10-736 dep 
tion 


view 


acter. It was made effective at the 
beginning of 1944. Conditions at 
that time were highly abnormal, of 
course, and doubters thought it 
couldn’t be done. But the manage- 
ment, like the chap in the poem, 
not knowing it couldn’t be done, 
went ahead and did it, and the 
system has functioned well from 


he Ci 
son: 
fur 
subi 


or? 


the very beginning, Mr. Thomas 
said. 





These two cards are originally part 
of the larger card illustrated on 
the opposite page, and are written 
at the same time as the large card 
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normally high, the number of 
ch applicants totaled many hun- 
dveds per month. Of course, a ma- 
rity of them could be screened 
a glance or after a few leading 
estions, but they did not fill out 
plications beforehand and_ all 
d to be seem As a result, depart- 
nt heads had little time to at- 
id to their other duties. 
Those hired were sent to the 
rsonnel department afterward 
fill out 
ntification cards and _ requisi- 


applications, obtain 


ms for uniforms, be assigned 
kers, ete. 

Personnel records consisted 
chiefly of a number of 3 by 5 
cords; employment record, health 
cord, social security record, each 

a separate card and all kept in 
hind files. Neither the personnel 
record nor the identification card 
included a personal photograph. 

Under the revised procedure, all 
job applicants first are screened 
hy the personnel department. As 
examples of how important this is, 
in March 1944, a total of 724 ap- 
plicants were interviewed and only 
241 referred to the department 
heads; in November 1945, the 
numbers were 889 and 118, re- 
spectively. 

A brief interview climinates a 
majority of applicants as being 
unsuitable or unqualified. Others 
are required to fill out an applica- 
tion for employment which is re- 
viewed before they are sent to the 
department heads. If the applica- 
tion is obviously unsatisfactory, 
because of omissions or other rea- 
sons, the applicant is questioned 
further and is either required to 
submit a satisfactory application, 
or rejected. 

The application form provides 
spaces for a complete record and 
also includes four spaces at the 
bottom which are unusual. First of 
these is merely a space for enter- 
ing the name of the department 
head to whom the applicant was 
referred. Next is a space for re- 
marks which the personnel direc- 
tor may care to make (this may 
include “veteran,” “recommended 
by someone,” or other remarks) ; 
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Here is the visible index card which carries the personnel history of each em- 
ployee. Photo at bottom is made on equipment shown at top on opposite page 


third is a space headed, “Not Em- 
ployed Because,” and fourth is an 
assignment record, including date 
employed, position, department, 
rate, hours, miscellaneous, locker 
number, badge number, time card 
number, and the signature of the 
employing department head. 

If the department head to whom 
the applicant is referred does not 
see fit to employ him, the depart- 
head states his 


ment reasons 


therefor in the space provided. 
This is helpful to the personnel de- 
partment in its understanding of 
the requirements of the various 


departments. 


If the applicant is hired, the de- 
partment head signs his applica- 
tion and sends him back to the per- 
sonnel department. There he is 
asked to sign a personnel record 
card in two places; then he is 
photographed, given a locker key, 
a requisition for a uniform, a 5- 
day pass, and a notice to the time- 
keeper to give him a time card. If 
he is a food handler, he also re- 
ceives a slip which entitles him to 
a free medical examination. 

New employees are _ photo- 
graphed by one of the attendants 
in the personnel department, where 
equipment of (Continued on page 46) 
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Office of W. C. Wilts, executive vice president and general manager, Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago. Two strips of fluorescent 
fixtures mounted at ceiling height provide well diffused lighting throughout the office with 50 foot-candles illumination 


Better Light Means 


A Darinell Surwey Shows 


In the average office today lighting is less than 
50 per cent of that recommended and in some 
offices less than 5 per cent. This survey of office 
lighting conditions in 20 large representative 
offices shows what is wrong, how to obtain proper 
lighting and points out correct maintenance 
methods. It tells how to test office lighting, cut 
costs as much as one-half and reveals plans for ob- 
taining maximum office lighting efficiency for the 
four major classifications of office seeing tasks 


UCCESSFUL performance of 

the work in an office depends 
upon many factors, but perhaps 
no one thing contributes more to 
the employee’s efficiency than his 
ability to see quickly and com- 
fortably,” said Buford H. Martin 
recently, speaking before a mect- 
ing of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association. Mr. Martin, an 
authority on applied illumination, 
is a lighting engineer in the Divi- 
sion of Electrical Development of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and has had wide experience in of- 
fice lighting. 


“The successful office manage.” 
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(Photos courtesy Curtis Lighting, Ine.) 


Drafting office of the F. W. Dodge Corporation, Chicago, is lighted with deep symmetrical reflectors mounted at ceiling 
height of 10 feet, 3 inches. Soft shades of linoleum for floors and table insets reduce unnecessary glare and eyestrain 


lie pointed out, “must obtain a 
maximum of accomplishment for 
the effort expended at a cost which 
is reasonable and fair. In the com- 
ing postwar period, every business 
organization will be confronted 
with the necessity of operating at 
smaller margins of profit. Compe- 
tition will most likely be very keen, 
and only those organizations which 
maintain a high production effi- 
ciency can hope to survive. Maxi- 
mum employee efficiency can be had 
only when there exists a happy, 
healthy employee attitude. Sur- 
roundings that are clean, bright 
and pleasant are necessary.” 
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Today’s large and complex busi- 
ness organizations have made of- 
fice work a vital and integral part 
of any system of production, sales 
and distribution. When business 
offices are thus considered as a 
production unit, it becomes ap- 
parent how effective office lighting 
plays an increasingly important 
part as a profit factor, as well as 
a cost factor, in efficient business 
management. 

If you are concerned with office 
management, the chances are better 
than 20 to 1 that you are con- 
office 


problem. A Dartnell survey just 


fronted with an lighting 


er Office Production 


completed, using the accurate light 


meter method to test lighting in 
20 large representative offices in 
the Chicago area, found that most 
offices are miserably underlighted 
or improperly lighted. According 
to the results of this survey, office 
workers are not getting the light 
they need for efficient work, caus- 
ing unnecessary errors, eyestrain 
and fatigue. None of the offices 
tested were working under lighting 
conditions equal to the recom- 
mended minimums of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society as pub- 
lished in its booklet, Recommended 
Practice of Office Lighting. 















































(Photo courtesy Curtis Lighting, Inc.) 


Illumination in the general and accounting office of the Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company of Chicago, Inc., was tripled by installing fluorescent strips running 
length of room. Notice arrangement of this office to provide maximum lighting 


This survey was conducted using 
Electric 
light meter, and results tabulated 


a pocket-size General 
in the chart on page 24 are in 
foot-candics. All office 
were taken at desk level at various 
hours during the day. An effort 


readings 





During the war and after, the 
volume of paper and clerical work 
has steadily increased, while office 
lighting facilities have deterior- 
ated. There were practically no 
new installations of office lighting 


during the war and very few since. 
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was made to visit represcntative 
types of business. 

What are the reasons for these 
unbelievably poor office lighting 
conditions shown in the survey re- 
sults? Here are some of the sig- 
nificant findings revealed: 
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The amount of modernization of 
office lighting has been almost non- 
existent. 

Out of the 20 offices visited al- 
most half did not have as much as 
minimum 
amount of illumination prescribed 


50 per cent of the 


by lighting engineers. Lighting in 
most of these offices is only slight!, 
over 5 per cent of the 50 foo; 
candles recommended for difficult 
seeing tasks such as accounting, 
business machine operation aid 
stenographic work. 

Twelve of these 20 offices mai: 
no distinction in their lighting 
facilities provided for difficult s: 
accountin», 


ing tasks such as 


transcribing and drafting, requi 
ing 50 foot-candles, and ordina, \ 
seeing tasks such as general offi 
work and correspondence, requi 
ing only 25 foot-candles. 

Light fixtures in 15 of the 20 
offices tested were badly in nec 
of cleaning, relamping and mo 
ernization. 

In most offices there were 10 
provisions for periodic checks |« 
determine the amount of illumin 
tion provided for office workers, 
for cleaning walls and light fixtur:s 
and for relamping. Many of t! 
light fixtures and walls have not 
been tested or cleaned for sever: | 
years. These offices are not getting 
the light they are paying for; in 
other words, they are paying « 
premium on the inadequate amou | 
of light they do get. 

Few offices were arranged to 
insure the best utilization of light- 
ing facilities. 

With few exceptions most offices 
put too much reliance on the use 
of daylight. This is false emphasis 
as well as false economy. Day 
light is continuously changing in 
brightness and intensity. The offic 
worker near the window is often 
blinded by glare while the worker 
a few feet back strains his eyes to 
perform an ordinary seeing task 
What is most important is tha! 
daylight is usually less in the late 
afternoon of a working day wh 
eyestrain and fatigue are greates! 

The 20 companies tested ave: 
aged 23 foot-candles for the mos 
difficult seeing tasks, which is onl) 
46 per cent of that recommended 

For ordinary seeing tasks the~ 
18.4 foot 
‘andles, or 73.6 per cent of tha 


companies averaged 


recommended. 
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Here it is night and still we're 
not finished. Overtime, all the time. 
This is getting to be a habit. 


Blame overtime on too much rush 
business, too many out of town, too 
much flu, too much new help. But 
the fact remains that lights burning 
after hours, and coffee and ham- 
burgers sent in, are usually signs of 
inefficiency somewhere along the 
line. Something’s wrong. 

\ weakness in business forms is 


often part and parcel of the trouble. 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., designs 
and prints business forms of every 
description for thousands of busi- 
nesses, large and small. Net result is 
less error, less confusion—and sav- 
ings that mount up to real figures. 

For. example: For 20 years, a 
large auto supply house has used 
3,200,000 sets of a particular Moore 
business form. Savings range up- 
ward of $15,000 a year—not count- 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS S¥6TEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


in Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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ing the 33!3 per cent reduction in 
carbon-paper costs. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., con- 
sists of companies long under Moore 
ownership, now also under the 
Moore name. Get in touch with 
headquarters of your nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its 
local office. Moore stands ready to 
supply you with everything from a 
simple sales book to the most intri- 
cate multiple-copy form. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, iwc. 








Minimum Operating Foot- 
Candles Recommended 


Tyre or Orrick SURVEYED 


Metals and Plastic 
Manufacture 

Motion Picture Equipment 
Manufacture 

Business and Technical 
Library 

Airline 

Department Store 

Railroad 

Electrical Equipment 

Insurance Company 

Realty Agency 

Government Agency 

Bank 

Trust Company 

Steamship Line 

Mortgage Company 

Finance Company 

Storage and Moving 

Publishing 

Steel 

Cement 

Wire and Steel Products 


Average Foot-Candles for 
20 Com panies 


Average in Percentage of 
Foot-Candles Recommended 





DirricuLt SEEING Tasks | OrDINARY SEEING Tasks 


Auditing, Bookkeeping 
Tabulating, Accounting 
Business Machine 
Operation 

Drafting ete. 


CHART OF OFFICE LIGHTING CONDITIONS FOUND IN 20 LARGE 
OFFICES BY A DARTNELL SURVEY 


General and Private 
Office Work 
Filing, Mailing 
Conference Rooms 


Foor-CaNbLES aS Founpb In 20 OrFices 


CasuAL SEEING Tasks 


Reception Rooms 
Wash Rooms 
Service Areas ete. 


SIMPLE SEEING Tasks 


Hallways, Corridors 
Stairways, Passageways 


etc. 
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“Most businessmen are only be- 
ginning to become light conscious,” 
points out J. L. Stair, consulting 


engineer for the Curtis Lighting, 


Inc., Chicago, and past president 


of the Illuminating Engineering 


Society. “During the past 4 
years,” Mr. Stair adds, “some 
businessmen have become aware of 
how important the seeing environ- 
ment—all the things that make 
good lighting conditions—is to 
economical and efficient office work. 
But most offices today are badly 
underlighted or, what is worse, im- 
properly lighted. 

“We are beginning to think 
about lighting in a new way—as 
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an effective means of cutting costs, 
increasing efficiency and produc- 
tion and providing good working 
conditions. 

“But don’t think of lighting by 
itself. If you want to provide the 
best possible seeing environment 
and add to employees’ efficiency 
and comfort in making the office 
a better place in which to work, 
don’t overlook all the factors that 
contribute to good lighting. Re- 
member that lighting itself is only 
part of the story, the most im- 
portant part we think, because if 
you have good lighting facilities, 
you can always add the other fac- 
tors that make a good seeing en- 


vironment. But even the intensity 
of office lighting—that is how 
many foot-candles are provided at 
any one point—should not be con 
sidered the sole factor in judging 
good office lighting conditions, jus! 
as you wouldn’t use speed as the 
only criterion for judging an 
automobile. Lighting is best that 
provides the best seeing environ 
ment for the special task for whicl: 
it was designed.” 

Lighting at Curtis epitomizes in 
many ways the principles of good 
office lighting and shows how to 
provide a good seeing environmen! 
individually tailored for specific 
types of work. For example, a! 
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®@ This installation of Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machines at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, is typical of thousands of offices throughout the nation that depend 
on Burroughs machines for fast, accurate handling of all types of accounting work. 








In schools, banks, business organizations ... wherever you 
go ... you see Burroughs machines. These users give many 

L - y reasons why they like to do business with Burroughs. One 

é Ks 4 4 reason frequently mentioned is the efficient maintenance 
B X r u hs service rendered through hundreds of local service centers 
u 4 ro 2 by Burroughs’ own factory-trained service men—a service 

IN MACHINES that has won the highest respect of business machine 

IN COUNSEL users everywhere as the finest safeguard that the maker of 

IN SERVICE a high-quality product can provide to insure the uninterrupted 


e 


performance and long life of its products. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING. ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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(Photos courtesy F. W. 





Wakefield Brass Co.) 





Curtis the walls in the general of- 
fice, which is approximately 200 
by 47 fect, are a cool and restful 
sea foam green with a high re- 
flectivity but a dull finish to pre- 
vent glare. They are washable to 
facilitate easy maintenance. The 
office is lighted by continuous runs 
of recessed troffer units, each 
troffer run containing a single row 
of 40-watt fluorescent lamps which 
provide an average illumination on 
the desk tops of 50 foot-candles 
without daylight. Desks are 1 inch 
lower than standard, with gray 
linoleum insets to match the floor 
covering. All these factors help to 
make an ideal sceing environment, 
with a soft diffused light through- 
out the office producing very little 
glare and contrast brightness, and 
consequently less eyestrain and 
fatigue. 

The steps in achieving a good 
secing environment for office work 
are relatively simple and easy. 
They can be supervised by any 
office manager who is anxious to 
make his job easier, to increase the 
efficiency of the employees, to im- 
prove the quality of their work and 
to reduce clerical errors. The re- 
sults of properly correlated light- 
ing will increase the over-all effi 
ciency of office work as a produc 
tion unit. 

Seeing tasks required in office 
work vary widely. Recommenda- 
tions for lighting should be based 
on a careful study of the specific 
work to be performed and de- 
signed to meet these needs. 

The office manager’s first step 





These pictures show the necessity of 
seeing that office lighting fixtures are 
cleaned at least every 90 days, where 
city air makes such grime possible 
inside a building. Top: For 2 years 
this fixture hung in a downtown store- 
room where outside windows were 
closed. Center: This fixture hung in 
an interior office of a drafting room 
for a year. Bottom: This fixture hung 
in an engineering drafting room for 
a little over a year without cleaning 
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Here’s help 
in speeding up 


Now, with Mimeograph duplication .. . 
Sounder, simpler methods of handling Purchasing, 


Receiving and Inspection—and Complete Production 
Control. Get full details in free folders. 


Ready to come to your desk right now are 
two folders describing how Mimeograph* 
duplication handles these major business 
functions: 


PURCHASING, RECEIVING AND INSPECTION 


The essence of this single-writing method is 
that one writing on a Mimeograph form- 
topped stencil sheet, produces, on the 
Mimeograph duplicator, a combination pur- 
chase order with receiving and inspection 
records. 

Each is produced in sufficient quantities 


and distributed so that everyone who needs 
to know does know when material is ordered, 
what is ordered, what is received, what is ac- 
cepted, what is in the storeroom bins. 


COMPLETE PRODUCTION CONTROL 


Here is a production control paper work 
plan that cuts manufacturing costs by get- 
ting jobs into production sooner and by 
preventing errors and delays. 

The system set down in detail in the folder 
can be precisely adjusted to fit the specific 
needs of every type and size of industry. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office 








A. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-246, 720 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Send me literature on the following: 
) Purchasing, Receiving and Inspection 


(1) Complete Production Control 


GET YOUR FREE COPIES 
BY MAILING COUPON 


COPYRIGHT, A. B. WICK COMPANY 


COMPANY..... 
ADDRESS 
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is to survey his office layout and 
notice that the work falls into one 
of the following groups recom- 
mended by the Illuminating En- 
gincering Society: 

1. Difficult seeing tasks, involv- 
ing discrimination of fine detail, or 
poor contrast, or requiring long 
periods of time. Auditing, business 
machine operation, transcribing, 
bookkeeping, drafting, designing, 
are among the jobs which fall into 
this group. The minimum illumina- 
tion recommended for this type of 
work is 50 foot-candles. 

2. Ordinary seeing tasks, involv- 
ing discrimination of moderately 
fine detail, better than average 
contrasts, for intermediate periods 
of time. The minimum for this 
group is 25 foot-candles. Within 
this group are general offices, pri- 


The Coca-Cola Bottling Com- 
pany of Chicago, Inc., after mak- 
ing a survey of lighting facilities 
in its general and accounting of- 
fices, found that in many places 
illumination had dropped to 11 
foot-candles. The Coca-Cola com- 
pany was able to triple the amount 
of this lighting by installing 4 
fluorescent strips running — the 
length of these offices. These strips 
were installed at ceiling height of 
11 feet 3 inches and the units were 
spaced 10 feet apart. 

Mills Industries, Incorporated, 
of Chicago, vending machine man- 
ufacturer, has just completed re- 
modeling the offices of its sales de- 
partment occupying the third floor 
of its main plant. 

“This is the first step,” said Lou 
Carroll, “in our program to mod- 
ernize all offices at Mills Indus- 
tries. After consulting with light- 
ing experts, we found we were only 
getting illumination of 15 foot- 
‘andles in our sales offices. Now 
we are getting over 40 foot-can- 
dles.” 

Walls in the sales department 
have been painted an eye-resting 
green and the ceilings are of soft 
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vate offices, conference rooms, mail 
rooms. 

3. Casual seeing tasks such as 
reception rooms, washrooms, stor- 
age and service areas. Minimum 
foot-candles recommended for this 
group is 10. 

4. Simple seeing tasks in loca- 
tions such as hallways, corridors, 


passageways, stairways. The mini- 


mum for this group is 5 foot- 
candles. . 
Now the second step for the of- 
fice manager is to use these four 
groups in directing a checkup of 
his office layout to see if the work- 
ers are getting the light they need 
for specific seeing tasks. The office 
manager can quickly have a test 
made of present illumination at 
desk level throughout the office, 
using a pocket-size light meter 


white, soundproof Celotex blocks. 
Four fluorescent units, each about 
4 feet in length, placed flush with 
the ceiling, were installed for every 
20 square feet of office space. 
Sandblasted glass in office parti- 
tions helps to diffuse light through- 
out and reduce needless glare. 

Mr. Carroll, who supervised the 
remodeling, made a careful study 
of all factors affecting office light- 
ing at Mills. Result was that a 
new office layout was made, which 
includes streamlined aisleways and 
re-allotment of file space. 

“Many of the office workers in 
the sales department,” said Grant 
Shay of the advertising depart- 
ment, “have remarked what a won- 
derful improvement these changes 
have made in working conditions.” 

Ames Emerich & Company, Inc., 
Chicago investment firm, recently 
began modernization of its offices. 
Architect Milton Searle Carstens, 
who supervised a survey of the 
lighting at Ames Emerich before 
plans for modernization were 
drawn, found that illumination 
had dropped in some places to as 
low as 12 foot-candles. The aver- 


age illumination now has_ been 


which can be purchased for abou 
$11.50, or possibly borrowed fron 
his local utilities company or elec 
trical appliance dealer. A pocket 
size light meter is a good invest 
ment, as it can be kept handy fo: 
periodic tests in continuous): 
maintaining good office lighting. 

The first of these four groups. 
of course, is the most important! 
Chances are that most office man 
agers will be surprised to find the 
are getting perhaps only on 
fourth or one-half the office light 
ing they need and are paying fo: 
Results of this survey will quick! 
show where office production is b 
ing sabotaged by faulty and im 
proper lighting and indicate wha 
relamping and cleaning of fixtur: 
are necessary to obtain maximu 
lighting efficiency. 


brought up to between 35 and 40 
foot-candles at desk level by tli 
installation of continuous runs 0! 
recessed troffer units, each troffe: 
run containing a single row of col: 
‘athode fluorescent lamps. Thes: 
recessed troffer units are mounted 
at 13 feet in a cream colored 
acoustic Celotex ceiling. 

Seeing tasks, like any other 
tasks, require the expenditure of 
energy. Carefully conducted 1 
search shows that prolonged peri 
ods of close eye application result 
in less fatigue under good light 
ing than under poor illumination. 
The surest way to reduce eyestrain 
and unnecessary fatigue and er- 
rors in office work is to provide 
correct lighting facilities. This is 
the prerequisite for any good see- 
ing environment. No one lighting 
system can cover the requirements 
for all office work. A system whic!) 
might be ideal for one location ani 
seeing task may lack certain es 
sentials if used in an office wher 
other conditions exist. 

The Crowe Name Plate 4 
Manufacturing Company of Ch 
‘ago (Crowname) operates one 0! 
the most modern office buildings 
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-- DOING 
NOTHING! 


When your employees must spend time fiddling 

with forms—productive time is lost. Forms that 

require needless repetitive handling, inserting 

carbons, jogging and other such wasteful rou- 

tine work before a job is started, slow pro- 

duction to a standstill—waste your time and 
employees’ ability. 

Modern Uarco forms elimi- 

nate such time-wasting jobs. 

These pre-fabricated, multi- 

copy forms come ready for typ- 

ing or writing—carbons are in 


place, papers perfectly aligned, 


and a number of clear copies can be typed at 
once to expedite work in a number of depart- 
ments. 

Creating forms is Uarco’s business . . . creat- 
ing and designing forms that save time and 
money while speeding the work from purchas- 
ing to billing. No matter what kind of records 
you keep, Uarco has forms to fit individual needs. 

Call your Uarco representative today. Spend 
a half hour with him. It may well result in sub- 
stantial savings of time and money. Or write for 
full information. VARCO, INc., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Oakland e Offices in All Principal Cities. 


for CHISTAMCE . « » Varco E-Z-Outs. One of many Uarco time- 


saving forms. Carbons inserted, ready aligned, these forms can be 
used in typewriter or for hand-written records. A dozen or more clear 
copies can be made by typewriter or 5 by hand. Write for full details. 


\ 
SINGLE SET 


| : 4 
CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS ong - 


FORMS HANDWRITTEN 


\ 
‘* 
x 


TYPEWRITTEN + BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 
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and manufacturing plants in this 
area. Having won many awards 
for its efficiency in war production 
work, realizes that 
providing good office lighting is an 
Crowname 
uses semi-indirect incandescent 
lighting in its general office and 
fluorescent lamps in its business 


. 
Crowname 


ever-present problem. 


machine and accounting offices. 

By using the large Weston 
light meter, A. F. Mosek super- 
vised a survey of all office lighting 
at Crowname. This survey showed 
illumination had dropped as low 
as 9 foot-candles at some spots in 
the general offices. Disregarding 
the use of daylight entirely, Mr. 
Mosek had all lighting fixtures 
cleaned and relamped where neces- 
sary. These measures stepped up 
all general office lighting to a 
minimum of 20 foot-candles, and 
all lighting in the business ma- 
chine and accounting department 
to a minimum of 40 to 45 foot- 
candles. 


Mr. Mosek pointed out: “The 
reduction in eyestrain and fatigue 
due to faulty lighting has been 
surprising. We plan to continue 
these periodic eye-comfort check- 
ups to maintain adequate office 
lighting.” 

Once good illumination is pro- 
vided for every type of seeing 
task, the office manager should re- 
member that he can never relax 
and assume his office lighting prob- 
lem is eternally solved. Even 
though walls are freshly painted 
and new lighting equipment in- 
stalled, tests show that illumina- 
tion usually decreases 10 per cent 
after the first 100 hours, and this 
light will fall far below the initial 
output unless the fixtures, ceiling 
and wall surfaces are kept clean. 

A recent survey of 8 lighting 
locations showed that after clean- 
ing walls and ceilings, illumination 
increased 35.6 per cent ; after light 
fixtures were cleaned illumination 


increased an additional 26 per 
cent. 

office should 
make a note on his calendar pad 
at each 60- or 90-day period to 
see that a check is made of office 
lighting fixtures for cleaning and 
relamping. Most lighting fixtures 


Every manager 


require cleaning every 2 month-; 
walls and ceilings should be clean d 
or painted at least every 12 
months. A system of regular in- 
spection and cleaning of lighting 
equipment should be a vital pat 
of any well-run office. Poor illum:- 
nation caused by accumulation of 
dirt on fixtures and wall surfac:s 
is often so gradual it goes without 
notice. Yet this loss of light s.- 
riously affects the office worker s 
efficiency and production. 

Good maintenance of office ligh'- 
ing can be a good investment, in- 
stead of an expense, that will pay 
dividends in added efficiency an 
increased production. 





F'inds Jobs for Untrained Men 


~~ jobs be found for veterans 
who lack specific experience in 
competitive fields but whose ser- 
vice-acquired skills or “hobby” in- 
dicate a good chance for success? 
A Buffalo industrialist inter- 
ested in finding jobs for veterans 
thinks a “man-marketing clinic,” 
independently operated and de- 
signed to treat each applicant as 
an individual, would place many 
discharged button-wearers in jobs. 
He is F. Alden Miller, vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering for 
the Buffalo Machinery Company, 
Inc. His experience to date indi- 
cates he may have found a solution 
to the jobs-for-vets problem. 
About November 1, Mr. Miller 
told counselors of the State Divi- 
sion of Veterans Affairs to refer a 
few GI job-hunters to him. 
Mr. Miller interviewed 56 in all. 
One additional job is pending. 
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Of the 56 interviewed, 40 had 
sought unsuccessfully to find jobs 
through established agencies. 

Here’s the way Mr. Miller oper- 
ates his “clinic” in a typical case: 

The applicant is a discharged 
lieutenant. Before entering Service 
he worked in an aircraft manufac- 
turing plant. His job called for 
little skill. 

Mr. Miller leans back in his 
chair, offers the job-seeker a cigar. 
They talk idly. The conversation 
touches on small boats. The for- 
mer lieutenant glows. Boats are 
his hobby. 

It becomes apparent the veteran 
knows boats and motors. Mr. Mil- 
ler picks up the telephone. He calls 
a friend who operates a marine- 
engine repair department. The 
veteran has a job. And it’s a job 
he will like. 

“There is no secret in finding 


jobs for these men. All it takes is 
a bit of personal contact,” Mr. 
Miller declares. 

“I’m a pretty busy man but I’ve 
found time to talk to these men 
who come in here. Most of them 
want to work. When I call top men 
in other companies they are always 
willing to listen. 

“The Chamber of Commerce 
could do a fine job on a project 
of this nature,” he declared. 

“First, the industrialists would 
have to be sold on the program. 
Then they could work out a shift 
basis. Two or three men could be 
assigned to an office each day,” lic 
proposes. “They could talk to 
each applicant and find out not 
only what he has done, but what 
he would like to do and can dv. 
These men then could talk to top 
men in other companies. No other 
agency could do that.” 
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LIFT YOUR OFFICE TO A HIGHER PLANE 
with 
G-F SUPER-FILER 
The Mechanized File 


UPER-FILER is the revolutionary, mechanized 

filing cabinet that swept America before war 
ended its manufacture. It is in production again and 
ready to help you modernize your business office. 
Super-Filer contributes the first really new idea in 
office filing since the introduction of the steel file. Its 
unique swing front adds 20% to usable filing space and 
makes other files obsolete. This 5-drawer model, for 
example, has the filing capacity of six ordinary draw- 


ers. In contrast to old-style files, Super-Filer enables 


METAL DESKS—GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS—METAL FILING CABINETS—STEEL SHELVING—FILING 
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you to file 50% more material on any given floor area. 
G-F Super-Filer is now on display at G-F Dealers and 
G-F Branches. See it. Write for literature. 








THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 





SUPPLIES—STORAGE CABINETS 
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HE plan of the new sales and 





















































display room of Vandercook & 
Sons, Chicago proof press manu- 
facturer, contains a number of un- 
usual though practical ideas in de- 
sign and decorative treatment. 

Brilliantly illuminated by fluo- 
rescent lighting, the furnishings, 
scheme 


arrangement and color 


New Ideas for a 


| Salesroom 


used in the display room, together 
with lifelike 
graphic displays, should make it 


photo-murals and 


casy for customers to discuss their 
needs with sales representatives. 

Vandercook used an effective and 
novel substitute for the display of 
its machines. It designed and built 
a series of display cases, each con 
taining four enlarged and illumi 
nated reproductions of Vander- 
cook equipment on glass trans- 
parencies. 

To cnable visitors te observe 
machines in operation, special mo- 
tion picture equipment has been 
installed. An 
provided with a large screen was 


attractive cabinet 
placed at eye level on which sound 
films are projected by a machin 
behind the screen. 

Perhaps the most striking and 
decorative feature in the room is 
the use of almost life-size photo 
murals which cover one wall. On 
of these shows a battery of ten 
Vandercook presses as installed in 
the New York plant of Conde Nast 
Engravers, Inc. Another is a dra 
matic view of the assembly line in 
the Vandercook plant. The third 
presents a series of interior and 
exterior scenes of the factory. 

To provide maximum comfor! 
for visitors, deep-cushioned wall 
seats were installed along the wall 
of murals, in addition to more con 
ventional types of lounge chairs 
There is also a modern executiv: 
office for conferences with the sales 
staff and visitors. 


Top: Entrance to new sales dis- 
play room ofVandercook & Sons, 
proof press manufacturer. Cen- 
ter: Modern executive office. 
Bottom: Interior view showing 
display cases with illuminated 
transparencies and life-size 
photo-murals in background 
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The handshake that saved over $35,000 a year 


One day, some months ago, an executive of a factory 
employing several thousand people called in the rep- 
resentative of The National Cash Register Company. 
It was not their first meeting, they had been working 
together for some time on recommendations for han- 
dling the factory's payroll and labor distribution 
records. 

“We have decided to follow your recommendations 
for our new industrial accounting system,” the execu- 
tive said. Then he shook hands with the National 
representative. 

Today, figures show that the decision sealed by that 
handshake saved the executive’s company over $35,000 
in one year. That was far more than the complete cost 
of the equipment. In any manufacturing plant this 
amount would be the equivalent of the net profit on 


a substantial volume of sales. 

Evidence of how well National products have helped 
to reduce costs and increase profits can be seen 
wherever money is handled or records kept. For man- 
ufacturers, banks, hotels, retailers and many others, 
National Accounting Machines have opened the way 
not only to important savings but to greatly improved 
results in general. And in the field of retailing, from 
the largest store to the smallest, National Cash Regis- 
ters provide the accepted method of recording trans- 
actions and controlling store operation. 

The size or nature of your business does not matter. 
Your National representative will be glad to help 
you with any problem you may have. The National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in prin- 
cipal cities. 


Making business easier for the American Businessman... Sutional 
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CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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YW. S. Steel Ginds New Uses jor 


Training Films 


Industrial films once used only for job training 
now cover a wide variety of subjects. Motion pic- 
tures and sound-slidefilms are being used to help 
solve many problems of business management 


BY PAUL EASTMAN 


HE United States Steel Cor- 

poration, pioneer in the develop- 
ment and distribution of industrial 
motion pictures, is finding new 
uses for training films. 

In addition to films for safety 
and first-aid instruction, super- 
visory and job training, U. S. 
Steel has found films an effective 
means for training office em- 
ployees, for leading group discus- 
sions in establishing new cost and 
accounting procedures, and for 
making visual presentation of its 
annual report to stockholders. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, U. S. Steel subsidiary, has 
produced a number of sound-slide- 
films to fit conditions within the 
company or a single plant. During 
the past 3 years the training divi- 
sion of the industrial relations de- 
partment has produced 22 sound- 
slidefilms with recordings. These 
films cover a variety of subjects 
and include 8 induction films for 
individual plants. A recent film 
produced by this training division 
is entitled City Office, an all-color 
film for induction of employees. 

Several films deal specifically 
with supervisory problems and 
procedures. These films have been 
used extensively by directors of 
training in the Pittsburgh and 
Chicago district plants and have 
been shown to approximately 430,- 
000 employees in the past 3 years. 
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At present these films are being 
widely used by reorientation 
groups. 

At the time U.S. Steel adopted 
the standard cost system, several 
films were produced to facilitate 
group discussions before the sys- 
tem was installed throughout the 
corporation. One of the films, 
Planning Our Costs, reviews ele- 
mentary terms and procedures and 
shows supervisors how to read cost 
sheets. 

Another of these films is entitled 
Technique of Clerical Procedure 
Analysis, a 30-minute sound-slide- 


film. This film was shown to execu- 


tives and office workers to empha- 
size the advantages of the new ac- 
counting system and to explain 
graphically why certain changes 
were necessary in putting the sys- 
tem into operation. This film makes 
a survey of current methods of 
analyzing clerical procedures, and 
shows that the usual method of 
compiling a report is inadequate. 
It points out that it is not enough 
if the report presents only the fol- 
lowing information: Hours of 
work, type of operations, number 
of persons, position classification, 
performance. 

Any system of clerical proce- 
dure analysis can be tested, this 
film emphasizes, by the following 
questions : 

Will it readily tell us how the 





organization is set up to han tle 
the functions? 

Will it readily tell us how | \x 
work flows? 

Will it readily tell us wheter 
the work is flowing systematica||y 
with as few peaks as possible? 

Will it readily tell us wheter 
the “wrong” people have been :s- 
signed to perform certain fuic- 
tions? 

Will it point out obvious duy)li- 
cation? 

Will it provide reasonable in 
surance that the survey has been 
complete ? 

Will it readily serve as a basis 
for procedure improvement ? 

Will it readily tell us what say 
ings can be made through change 
of flow or change of method? 

Does it offer convincing evidence 
of the practicability of the final 
recommendation ? 

Can the work done at one loca- 
tion be compared with the work 
done at another point? 

If it is a good system of clerical 
procedure analysis, according to 
this film, the answer to all of these 
questions will be, yes. 

Most recent U. S. Steel film is 
a motion picture translating the 
annual report to the corporation’s 
stockholders in a visual presenta- 
tion of the firm’s production and 
the use made of funds received 
during the year. Behind the An- 
nual Report brings to life facts 
and figures found in the written 
report of the corporation’s opera- 
tions. The story of production 
achievements of the corporation is 
translated from figures into a }ic- 
turization of the use of its prod- 
ucts. Animated graphs tell [he 
financial story over a 5-year 
period and illustrate how eacli 
hundred dollars of income is p:i( 
for taxes, labor and purchases. 
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"For my money, 1! take 
©O-E Fluorescent Lamps f’ 


You'll find that the cool, comfortable light from G-E 
Fluorescent Lamps will make your building modern and 
pleasant for tenants and customers, for workers and 
executives! In attractive, streamlined, continuous-row 
fixtures, they'll put plenty of general or concentrated 
light over desks, and traffic areas, and in hallways... 
in fact, wherever you want it! 












Ask your G-E Lamp supplier to show you how G-E Fluo- 
rescent Lamps and the many other new G-E Lamps can 


bring your lighting to life! 


G-E Fluorescent Lamps, most widely used in daylight white, 
soft white. Popular 40-watt size $ .95, 100-watt size $2.15. Other 
standard sizes and colors available. All prices plus tax. 


* * * 


The constant aim of G-E Lamp Research—to make 
G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Longer, is important to 
the welfare of more business people every day. 


G-E Lamps give “more for your dollar’ because 
the ingenuity of G-E Lamp research has con- 
tributed most of the major lamp improvements for 
more than 50 years. Here are just a few improve- 
ments: inside-frosted lamps, gas-filled lamps, 
moisture-free gas, non-sag filaments. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL € ELECTRIC 
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IRST thing about him we no- 

ticed was that he kept his office 
door shut tight at all times. The 
president, the general manager, 
the treasurer, and everybody else 
who had private offices kept their 
doors open, and anybody was wel- 
But this fellow 
had to keep his door shut all the 


come to walk in. 


time. 

It seemed he enjoyed nodding to 
people as a sort of permission to 
disturb him; and he always man- 
aged to give you the impression he 
was a bit disturbed whenever you 
entered his office. 
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The Lone Wol£ 


Executive BY JOHN GARTH 





Every office executive has had the headache caused by 


the worker who simply cannot learn the fine art of 
getting along with people. There is at least one in 
every office, stirring up trouble, creating dissension 
Here are suggestions telling how others handle him 





Well we would have passed that, 
but other things began coming up. 
He complained about the steno- 
graphic service and wanted the 
woman in charge to assign one girl 
just to do his transcribing, and 
have her at his beck and call every 
working hour of the day, plus con- 
siderable overtime. 

We overlooked this, figuring he 
just didn’t understand our way of 
doing things. “He'll be all right 
when he gets the hang of things 
here,” several other executives 
said, at different times. 

Next thing we noticed was when 
he moved three four-drawer filing 
cabinets to his office. He said he 
had found that he couldn’t trust 
his precious work, letters and pa- 
pers to the general files. No one 
knows yet where he snagged those 
cabinets, for it was during the war 
when you couldn’t buy a steel file 
cabinet for love or black market 
dollars. But he nabbed them. No 
one objected, but it sort of marked 
him as being a fellow who can’t 
work with others. 

By this time we were looking 
over the gentleman with pretty 
sharp eyes. We noticed he walked 
with a quick, short, feminine step, 
bringing his heels clicking down on 
the floor just like a woman. 

One by one, that fellow alienated 
every service department in the 


office. Had he a job of Mimeo- 





graphing or Multigraphing to b 
done, he wanted it right away 
No matter. Others could be ahea 
of him. The department could b 
snowed under with work. His wor! 
was important. If it didn’t go ou 
he’d see the boss. Well anybod) 
dislikes to have an executive g: 
running to the boss. The resul 
was, for a while his work went out 
Then there came a time when his 
work was mysteriously delayed. H 
might get stencils cut promptly, 
but somehow the girl who proof 
read them was always away fron 
her desk, or had something else to 
do; there were other jobs ahead ot 
him on the machine ; or the machin 
was temporarily out of order. 

He wrote a long letter to th 
management asking for a duplicat 
ing machine for his own privat 
use—that is, the private use of his 
assistant. He asked the librarian 
to bring a long list of publications 
to his office first. He wanted to b 
the first to see them. The others 
could wait until he had a chanc 
to look at them, before returning 
them to the library. 

Then came one that made us a! 
laugh. He forbade his two young 
lady assistants to eat lunch wit 
the other girls in the office. On 
resigned and the other asked to b 
transferred to another department 

Anytime he got his hands on 
file of papers they went into hi 
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SOUND-ON-WIRE ELIMINATES THESE 
OLD-FASHIONED DICTATING HEADACHES 


as 
YY 


NO cylinders, disks or nee- 
dies to buy—recording wire 
lasts indefinitely—may be re- 
used again and again. 


NO time out for corrections — 
you erase the error and record 
the correction simultaneously. 





NO record shaving—saves 
equipment cost and labor. 





NO complicated and diversi- 
fied equipment—same unit 
records, plays back, erases. 


NEW EASE IN DICTATION—NEW EASE IN TRANSCRIPTION 
SOUND-ON-WIRE is the trade name of a revolutionary new kind of 
dictating machine that magnetically records your voice on a hair- 
thin, yet sturdy strand of wire. Its fidelity is so great that even a 
whisper is faithfully recorded. You can pace the floor while you 
dictate, Sound-on-Wire will pick up every word (a feature that 
makes it ideal for recording meetings and conferences). This newest 
of dictating machines makes letter writing a pleasure for both 
executive and secretary, while its ease of operation adds stimulus to 
creative thought. 


 aueteieiiataiaieaataiataatatateetaten 


Standard Business Machines Co. 
542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please send me your illustrated folder on Sound-on-Wire. 
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private files, and there they stayed 
while other executives searched the 
office for them. He just couldn’t 
understand that anyone else had 
important things to do. 

Finally the boss got tired of 
him and said: 

“Mr. Lewton, you do not seem 
to like the arrangements here. You 
do not like the filing department, 
the stenographic department, du- 
plicating department, and appar- 
ently you do not like any of the 
simple arrangements we have here. 
Suppose you take an office over in 
the other building, where none of 
these facilities will get on your 
nerves. No one will visit you, and 
you are not to visit the main office. 
See how you like that.” 

For a time this cured the finicky 
Mr. Lewton. The 
seemed to make an effort to co- 
operate, after that blistering. But 
he was the world’s greatest fault- 
finder. He just couldn’t cooperate. 
Finally he left. Last we heard of 
him, he had had two or three other 
jobs, and was not happy in any 
of them. 

One great trouble with the lone 
wolf worker is that so many of the 
conditions to which he objects are 


poor fellow 


so petty no one wants to argue 
with him. But a lot of petty ex- 
ceptions, made to please one man, 
add up to a considerable injustice 
to other people in the office. 

It is find the 


lone wolf worker a person possess- 


not unusual to 


ing considerable talent. The Mr. 
Lewton mentioned earlier had cer- 
tain abilities which the company 
needed. But he had many other 
blind spots, all stemming from his 
unwillingness to cooperate. When 
something came up about which 
he had a doubt he wouldn’t consult 
any of the old-timers who might 
have set him straight in a moment. 
No, not that. He made his own 
decisions, right or wrong. He could 
take the pettiest little problem 
and snarl it into a big one quicker 
than anyone who ever used up floor 
space in our office. 

These lone wolves who cannot 
work with other people are usually 
haunted by great fears. They 
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their 


think 


jobs ; they think other people are 


other people want 
trying to undermine them; they 
are afraid to express their ideas 
at any time where they might be 
criticized ; they are afraid to com- 
pete with others, or to have their 
work compared with others. So 
they attempt to set up special 
conditions which preclude the pos- 
sibility of comparison. 

One office executive who was har- 
assed by one of these anti-organi- 
zation men solved the problem by 
putting him in charge of the statis- 
tical department, giving him space 
away from everybody else, and 
letting him stew in figures all day. 
He became a valuable man too, be- 
cause he did his work with little 
or no contact with anyone else. 
But he always felt he was mis- 
treated. That is a mark of many 
lone wolves—they are likely to be 
more than a little touched with 
paranoia, 

It is amazing, declares one of- 
fice executive, how many people 
touched with mental troubles can 
get along in the world without 
ever getting in any but minor 
difficulties. But, oh, much 
trouble they make for the execu- 
tives who must supervise or man- 
age them! Talk about the “PN’s” 
The 
world is peppered with them. 

Many office executives think the 
best way to handle the “loner” is 


how 


in the Army. white-collar 


to nip his worst traits early, even 
if it is necessary to give him some 
pretty rough treatment. If he is 
allowed to run wild with his ideas 
that he, and he alone, deserves 
special treatment he will get an 
entire organization as fractious as 
a bunch of cattle nibbling on loco- 
weed. 

Other people in the office will 
stand for just a certain amount 
of coddling one of these lone work- 
ers; from then on they set out to 
trip him every time he takes a step. 
It is not quite “cricket” for people 
to gang up on a man of this type, 
but we must remember he started 
the fracas in the beginning. 

Once a group of office people 
start out to “get” one of their 






members, his life will never know 
another happy moment. They will 
get at him in the most fiendish! 
subtle ways; papers will be los}, 
mislaid or misfiled; at every one 
of the service departments wher 
his work is handled it is delayed, 
postponed and botched, all in suc!) 
a way that he can’t fix the blam 
if he were Solomon. 

In the office today the man who 
can’t win and hold the enthusiasti 
cooperation of every other depart 
ment and particularly the servic 
departments such as the calculat 
ing department, the mail room, tl. 
addressing department, the ship 
ping room, etc., is all but helpless 

Obviously the principal suf 
ferer in cases like these—and the. 
are not uncommon— is the organi 
zation or the company. It cost 
money to have people working a 
odds with each other. Mistakes ar 
frequent ; spoiled work is common. 
and delays and misunderstanding: 
with customers are inevitable when 
a group of people cannot or will 
not werk together. 

As a rule, such a situation neve: 
itself. 
and firm ones, too. I 


rights Somebody has to 
take steps 
is all too easy to fire the trouble 


maker who started the scrap. Bui 





firing people does not make goo 
executives. It is better to teach 
them and to help them correct 
their faults. 

With the lone wolf type, cor 
rection is not easy. He will reform. 
and then backslide so fast it make- 
you dizzy. He is not always hope 
less. Suggest specific courses oi 
action to him. Show him by exam 
ple how cooperation pays, and 
how it is a two-way street, with 
benefits coming both ways. Per 
suade him to go out and deliberate 
ly make overtures to the ver) 
people he has taught to hate him 
It may be necessary to have hin 
swallow some bitter pills before h 
learns his but anything 
you can do to cure him is a favo) 
to him, for he will never get any 
where in business until he become: 


lesson, 


either a pronounced and undoubted 
genius or learns to cooperate. 
Somebody in authority has t 
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idle such cases. There was one 

.« which interested a lot of 

ple, and it took the president 

‘he company to cure it. He was 

sales manager and, in many 

s, a good one too. But he 
ught his jobs were the most 

»ortant in the office. If he asked 

an estimate he wanted it in- 

utly—or sooner. He demanded 

‘jal service from every depart- 

it. When he walked through 

office he slammed doors until 

light fixtures rattled. He’d 

vst into every department de- 

nding, “Where’re my _esti- 

mates?” “Where’re my letters?” 
wid so on. 

ne day he swept into the esti- 
niviing department, slammed the 
door behind him, demanded, 
“\Vhere’re my estimates, I asked 
for hours ago?” The president 
11ppened to be in the department 
w tting some estimates for his own 
use. He stepped up to this sales 
nanager and said, “Don’t you 
mean the company’s estimates?” 
Then he asked the sales manager 
to come into his office. 

“You are not getting anywhere 
going around slamming doors and 
demanding things. I have heard 
many complaints about you, and 
your demands, your noise and 
commotion. From now on, submit 
all your requests for estimates to 
me. Pll see that you get them in 
due time. And see if you can’t re- 
member there are other people in 
this office besides you; that others 
have work to get out; that other 
sales managers have estimates they 
need as much as you need yours.” 

The sales manager almost broke 
down and cried. “I never realized 
people hated me,” he said. “I grew 
up in an organization where every- 
body yelled and screamed; where 
oniy those who kicked the hardest 
got anything. I suppose I should 
have realized that you do things 
differently here.” 

Well, he was cured. But he might 
have gone on with his hell raising 
for years had not the president 
realized he was a good man, off 
on the wrong track, and in need of 
correction. 
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For Fully Automatic Calculations 


Sincere thanks to you and you, that have waited 
patiently for the deliveries of your Friden calcu- 
lators. Please take our advice...anticipate your 
requirements...and place your orders NOW, 
for the future. Telephone or write your local 
Friden Representative for complete information. 
Remember that with the modern Friden, the 


Calculator... not the operator, does the work. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A, « SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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Do Manufacturer's Retail Stores Pay? 


(Continued from page 16) 


operation creates distinct resent- 
ment, the gain in retail sales 
through company outlets may be 
offset by diminished interest on 
the part of independent retailers. 

“Tn certain lines, the manufac- 
turer should be prepared to per- 
form the major retail job, once he 
starts his own retail outlets,” Mr. 
Hecht warns. “The retailers who 
formerly handled the manufac- 
turer’s product may consider the 
company stores direct competition 
and may switch entirely from the 
company’s lines to competitive 
products. 

“The peculiar setup in the re- 
tail book business made it possible 
for us to get into retailing our- 
selves without arousing the re- 
sentment of other book sellers.” 

Doubleday, Doran made it a 
point from the start to create dis- 
tinct retail book 
selling. Its studied 
eagerly by independent book sellers 
for ideas which will help them to 
sell more books of all publishers 
including Doubleday, Doran. All 


retailers are invited and encour- 


innovations in 


stores are 


aged to study display and selling 
methods employed in the Double- 
day, Doran shops and to follow 
them wherever these independent 
retailers may be able to do so. 
These shops not only serve as 
profitable retail outlets for the 
manufacturer but are “clinics” on 
retail book selling, for all retailers 
to study and follow if they wish. 

The Doubleday, Doran book 
shops obviously feature their own 
books, but stock is not confined to 
Doubleday, Doran books by any 
means. These shops carry books 
by all publishers, the same as any 
modern retail book store, and a 
manager of one of these stores 
goes to just as much trouble and 
expense to obtain a hard-to-get 
book by a competitive publisher. 

“We found, through exhaustive 
study of book stores and retail 
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book selling methods,” says Mr. 
Hecht, “that we could profitably 
forget some of the accepted cus- 
toms and practices in selling books 
at retail. One accepted idea was 
the matter of location.” 

Doubleday, Doran Book Shops 
opened one of its first stores in 
New York’s Grand Central Station 
where custom dictated people were 
in a hurry and would not take the 
time to shop around for $2 to $5 
hooks. Not only did Mr. Hecht be- 
lieve that he could sell books at 
Grand Central but he believed it 
strongly enough to spend sufficient 
money to install one of the finest 
hook stores in the country in this 
“forbidden” location. 

This store proved so successful 
that the company soon opened a 
similar outlet in Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, and then another store in 
New York. 

“High rents do not frighten us,” 
Mr. Hecht says, “if our surveys 
show that the type of people who 
buy and read books frequent the 
location. With the right type of 
people dominant, usually the high- 


est-priced location is the cheapest 


for the modern retail book store.” 


But he warns that traffic count 
alone cannot determine a location’s 
value. The type is everything. 
“Logically,” Mr. Hecht stresses, 
“the manufacturer seeking a loca- 
tion for his own retail store must 
analyze his customers—the sort of 
people who buy his products at 
retail. If he sells high-priced furs, 
Times Square is no place for him, 
any more than Park Avenue is the 
location for a_ store featuring 
$3.15 shoes.” That, of course, is 
elementary reasoning, but Mr. 
Hecht declares he has seen just as 
obvious mistakes made in the se- 
lection of locations for book stores. 
Advertising is used sparingly by 
retail book shops. Mr. Hecht upset 
the theory that extensive adver- 
tising was not justified in book 


shop management by launchin 
consistent and continuous ad. 
tising program for all shops un 
his direction. 

He spends about 2 per ceni of 
total sales for advertising and fi) :|s 
it just as sound an investment as 
the 8 to 12 per cent of volum« 
vested in store rental. 

“Location is vital in putting 
over a retail store such as om 
Mr. Hecht explains, “but loca! 
alone will not produce maxim 
results. Even the best of locati: 
should be supplemented with 
advertising program. On the oi 
hand, advertising cannot be 
pected to overcome the bad eff 
of a poor location, but it help-..” 

The Doubleday, Doran’ sho)’ 
advertising breaks with preced 
too. It is breezy, institutional 
not “stiff.” The basic purpos 
to sell the shops in general ud 
their locations—depending upor 
the shops themselves doing the real 
sclling job, once the customer is 
induced to come in. 

Doubleday, Doran book shops 
are distinctive and refreshing in 
design and appearance. “\V 
strongly recommend a good arc|it- 
tect,” Mr. Hecht declares, “bui I 
don’t 
knows too much about book shops. 
He is too likely to follow  «ac- 
cepted standards. We try to yet 
away from them.” 

Doubleday, Doran book shops 
are extra light, most of them ar 
Their design is 


favor an architect vho 


air-conditioned. 
modernistic and lively—the op- 
posite of the traditional “dusty 
old book shop.” 

Design eliminates all columns on 
the floor and provides maximum 
display facilities without giving 
the shop an appearance of crow«l- 
ing. Display cabinets present books 
within easy inspection of shopp.''s 
without the aid of a salespers«, 
and most display cabinets contin 
on each end a special one-bo 
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panel in which an important cur- 
ent book is displayed. 

The average shop is the most 
ittractive retail establishment in 
he block. Its distinctive front and 
vell-lighted, airy interior demand 
ittention in spite of competitive 
etail shops in the vicinity. 

Mr. Hecht does not believe in 
he “spotlight” ‘window display, 
here a single book or two or 
ree books are featured. “We 
ave thousands of books for sale,” 
i explains, “and we want to 
reate the impression through our 
vindow displays that we do have 
i. lot of books.” Displays are vital- 
vy important and they naturally 
we changed frequently. 

Turnover in Doubleday, Doran 
ops runs over four times a year, 
ompared to the 3.5 average for 
\merican book stores. Too rapid 
. turnover is detrimental to prof- 
ts, Mr. Hecht finds, and no shop 
# this type should turn its stock 
nore than six times. A high rate 
# turnover means the shop is not 
iking full advantage of its sales 
ypportunities and is failing to 
tock profitable books which. sell 
lower than average. 

Shop management compensation 
s an important factor in operat- 
ing manufacturers’ retail stores, 
Mr. Hecht thinks. And his shops 
are set up to take advantage of 
“incentive” effort on the part of 
store managers. 

Individual shop managers make 
from $3,000 to as high as $8,000 
per year. A manager receives a 
modest salary, plus a bonus based 
on net profits. His salary is de- 
signed to constitute materially 
more than half his estimated an- 
nual income and sufficient for cur- 
rent living expenses. Unless a man- 
ier earns a substantial bonus, 
his efforts are not satisfactory. 

The company operates nine 
stores in New York City, four in 
Detroit, three in St. Louis and one 
cach in Miami Beach, Philadelphia 
and Palm Beach. Where there are 
‘hree or more stores in a city, a 
supervising manager is over all 
stores, which in turn, of course, 
iave their individual managers. 
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You stick this stamp 


but print this one 


! 


And why not have one? Printing postage 


directly on the envelope is quicker, more convenient, less 
work, less mess than sticking stamps. Postage is available 
in the meter as needed, in the right values—protected 
from waste, loss or theft, automatically counted. The meter 
prints postmark and your advertisement (optional) with the 
meter stamp... seals the envelope at the same time. And 
Metered Mail moves faster in the postoffice, too! 

Thousands of meters are in use, have been for twenty- 
five years. Models for every size office. Call the nearest PB 
office—or write for ‘Illustrated booklet. 


- LA 4. 

PITNEY-BOWES © OS7a&: yiCTC 
Prtney-Bowes, Inc., 2100 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 

Offices in principal cities. 1n cCaNADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 


« 
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1930; no preferred since 1934. 

But it serves a thriving terri- 
tory. With its two northern termi- 
nals at St. Louis and Kansas City, 
it reaches down through Oklahoma 


to the growing Texas cities of 


Dallas, Ft. Worth, Waco, Austin, 
San Antonio, Houston, and Gal- 
veston. There is oil in much of its 
territory, but oil traffic has been 
going more and more to pipe-lines 
recently and is no longer the im- 
portant source of rail revenue it 
once was. 

Connecting with the Katy at 
St. Louis, if the merger goes 
through, is the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois. Its prosperity is tied up 
with soft coal. When there was 
plenty of coal to haul it was per- 
haps a better property than it is 
today, although a recent reorgan- 
ization has put its financial house 
in better shape than at any recent 
time. It is not a dividend payer. It 
is the northern section of the 
Chicago-to-Florida passenger traf- 
fic which is heavy in winter, and 
operates excellent trains to Florida 
in connection with other roads. 

Chicago Great Western pays its 
preferred dividends, but no other. 
In the words of one of its top 
executives, “It cannot go on alone 
much longer.” 

It has a hard row to compete, 
with Chicago and North Western, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
the Milwaukee Road, all fighting 
for the Chicago-Twin Cities traffic. 

None of the three lines are es- 
pecially burdened with costly 
branch lines to eat up any profits 
they might earn. There is con- 
siderable traffic moving from the 
Twin Cities country; mostly agri- 


cultural products to gulf ports. 
With a one-line haul from the 
Twin Cities to the gulf ports of 
Galveston-Houston, it could be 
easier for the merged road to at- 
tract more of this business. But 
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there is the aggressive Rock Island, 
also a one-line haul from Twin 
Cities to gulf ports, to compete for 
its share of this business. 

What the 


would do to the Katy’s St. Louis- 


proposed merger 
to-Texas passenger business would 
depend on a number of factors. 
Most of this business is now di- 
vided between Katy and Missouri 
Pacific. Both roads have their best 
trains leave St. Louis within a few 
minutes of each other, arrive at 
San Antonio almost in a dead heat. 
Four railroads—the Alton, the 
Illinois Central, the Wabash, the 
C..&E: 1. 
Chicago to St. Louis to connect 
with these two trains. If the Katy 
and C, & E. I. join in one system, 
it seems reasonable to think that 


bring passengers from 


the other three roads will turn all 
the business they can to Missouri 
Pacific. Here it is interesting to 
note that beth C. & E. I. and the 
Katy have Diesel-electric stream- 
liners ordered. 

The Rock Island operates a 
Diesel-electric streamliner, Twin 
Cities to Houston, and it is doubt- 
ful if there is enough passenger 
business to warrant the new com- 
bination, if and when it occurs, in 
trying to establish a through train 
along this route which roughly 
parallels the Rock Island’s route, 
serving such cities as Des Moines, 
Kansas City, Oklahoma City, Ft. 
Worth, Dallas, Houston, Gal- 
veston. 

While the Great Western has a 
route, Chicago to Kansas City, it 
is not direct, making a sort of “V” 
between the two gateways. But 
even so, it might corral some busi- 
ness via this route to Texas if the 
all-powerful Commerce Commis- 
sion does not object. 

Whether the Commerce Commis- 
sion would approve the proposed 
mergers is, of course, anybody’s 
guess. Some years back when L. F. 
Loree, then president of the Dela- 









ware and Hudson, got his hand 
on the Katy, Kansas City South 
ern and Cotton Belt, and propose 
to merge them all in one system 
the Commerce Commission not onl 
was angered but ordered Mr. Lore 
to divest himself of stock in at leas 
two of the roads. But the presen 
proposal is not similar, becaus 
the Katy, Cotton Belt and Kansa: 
City Southern all served somewha 
the same territory with north an 
south lines. 

Officials of the Katy — tok 
AMERICAN Business that they we 
heartily in favor of the merge: 
Patrick Joyvee, the Great Wester 
president, said that his roa 
needed to hook up with somebod) 
soon. Holly Stover, C. & FE. 
president, was noncommittal, pr 
ferring to await developments b¢ 
fore talking. There were, at on 
time, rumors that C. & E. [. migh 
join with Cotton Belt, or tha 
perhaps the L. and N. might tak 
it over. A large block of Cotto: 
Belt stock is owned by Souther 
Pacific, and A. T. Mercier, South: 
ern Pacific president, is Cotto: 
Belt’s board and executive com 
mittee chairman. 

Who is behind the merger pro 
posal? That’s a story in itsel! 
More than a year ago, Edwari 
N. Claughton, of Miami, and M 
D. Adams, a southern banker, b 
gan acquiring Katy stock. The 
objected to Katy’s board of dire: 
tors, to its financial managemen 
and attempted to attract enoug): 
proxies to force a revision of tli 
road’s policies. They believed New 
York bankers were more intereste« 
in Katy bonds than in the road’. 
common stock and sought to im 
prove the common stockholder 
position. Matthew N. Sloan, the 
Katy president, staged a bitt: 
fight against Mr. Claughton. T)) 
fight ended in a sort of compromis 
with the Claughton-Adams grou 
getting the board reduced an 
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succeeding in having two of their 
Katy 


friends appointed to the 


ward, 


Soon after the fight ended, Mr. | 


Sloan died suddenly. Two other 
cy officers of the road died about 
he same time. Late in 1945 Don- 
iid V. Fraser, a former Katy ac- 
‘ounting executive, was appointed 
resident and Raymond J. Morfa, 
ormerly assistant to Robert R. 
Young, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
vas appointed board chairman. 
(his in itself set up a flood of ru- 


uors that the powerful Robert R. | 


\ oung was moving in on the Katy; 


jut no one seems to know for sure 
lat these rumors have any basis. | 


\Iv. Morfa said he had severed all 


(. & O. connections when he went | 


vith the Katy. 

Mr. Morfa also said recently 
hat Mr. Claughton was the larg- 
st individual stockholder in the 


oad, and the “road’s best friend.” | 
or some time now there have been | 
umors that Mr. Claughton has | 


wen buying into C. & E.T. and the 


Great Western. Patrick Joyce, 


resident of Great Western, said, | 
“T understand he is a splendid and | 


ible gentleman, and he owns a | 


lock of our stock. We hope the 


deal goes through.” 


Mr. Claughton is a real estate 
ind theater man. He said in St. | 


Louis, on February 9, that he was 


putting all his spare money into | 


securities of the three roads, and 


that he hoped, with his friends, to | 


own 50 per cent of C. & E. I. stock 


hy the date of its next board meet- | 


ng. 


One of the chief considerations | 
in appraising the chances of the | 
merger being completed is the atti- | 
tude of the other roads involved. | 
Railroad history is full of cases | 


where certain roads raised violent 
before 


(ommission even to another road’s 


objection the Commerce 
lding a few miles to its lines. 
Many other fights have been made 
on proposed mergers and operating 
igreements. Witness the fight the 
Missouri Pacific made when South- 
rn Pacific wanted to expand its 
ines from Falfurias, Texas, down 
iito the Rio Grande Valley to tap 
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“ls Your Nightmare 
on the Day Shift?” 


How would you feel if you were some 
piece of vital information—an esti- 
mate, a contract, a letter or plan— 
hopelessly lost in the labyrinth of an 
outmoded filing system! Naturally, 
you feel even worse when you are 
looking for that lost document. Filed? 
Sure it was filed. But there's a differ- 
ence between “filing” and finding. 
With modern finding systems, it’s a 
cinch—and the man who knows all 
about them is— 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 


“O.D.”—Doctor of Offices—because his 


mission is to arrange and equip sim- 
ple, sure-fire systems for protecting 
and finding valued records. Some 
problems are elementary; others are 
highly complex—yet Mr. Expediter 
has more tricks up his sleeve than 
Ching Ling-Foo himself—and they 
always work. Invite him in to tell you 
about Wabash finding systems and 
Art Metal filing equipment—and to 
discuss your problems. And ask for his 
revealing book, “Office Standards and 
Planning Book.”’ The book is as free 
as his advice. Simply call your local 
Art Metal dealer or write Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


oa subsidiary company 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND \ 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 





waease iepiame 
ose 


G 
Meus 


Wabash Art Natal 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 


SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 

















How to give them 


EVEN LIGHT 


for better office 
work 


Wanted: Good lighting distribution throughout the clerical 
section of the Warner Chemical Company. Bothered by “‘spotti- 
ness” and low levels of light, they asked for help in improving 
lighting conditions. 


Problem: To secure as uniform distribution of light as pos- 
sible with the use of present outlets. And also to help create a 
good-looking, modern office for greater efficiency. 


Solution: Wakefield GRENADIERS No. PG2488 in contin- 
uous rows placed 7 feet apart did the trick. Their streamlined 
functional design puts plenty of light down on desks, and their 
translucent plastic sides provide light on walls and ceilings for 
greater eye comfort and better working conditions. The fact that 
GRENADIERS provide a wireway for feed wires made it easy to 
utilize present outlets with a minimum of change. Incidentally, the 
ease of hanging GRENADIERS greatly speeded the installation. 
Lighting level after 1000 hours operation: 35-40 footcandles. 


Your lighting problem may be different, but you can be certain 
of this: Wakefield will be glad to work with you to see that you 
get the lighting results that you want, plus dependable equip- 
ment. The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 


Are you throwing away DOLLARS? Proper lighting maintenance 


—cleaning fixtures and walls and relamping—can double or triple 
your light! Get the lighting value you pay wan up today! 


Oak efee 


eS 
THE GRENADIER 


eS w.' 
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ALSO THE ADMIRAL 




















the rich freight traffic originating 
in the citrus groves and vegetable 
fields of that area. 

Whether a number of roads 
which would be brought into closer 
competition with the combined lines 
than they are with the three lines 
operating separately would offer 
objections to the merger cannot bh 
forecast at this moment. But it is 
plain to see that the Rock Island. 
the Burlington, the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis, the Wabash, thx 
Missouri Pacific, as well as several! 
others, will certainly be interested 
in the proposed combination. 

Stockholders of all three lines 
must, of course, authorize thx 
merger; if and when this occurs. 
then the proposal must go befor 
the Commerce Commission, an 
months and months may pass be 
fore a decision is reached. Ot 
course, the powerful — railroac 
unions (brotherhoods) will want t« 
know how the combination wil 
handle labor matters. 

Another hurdle is the fact that 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois ha 
already been through the wringe: 
and is financially “clean as 
whistle,” as one commentator pu 
it. The Katy is deeply in debt, can 
not pay even preferred dividends 
until a heavy mortgage is paid off 

Railroad alliances and working 
traffic being 
what they are, it is easy to se 


agreements about 
there are many other objections 
to the merger, each objection dk 
pending upon who makes it. Th 
Katy is only one of several roads 
dividing the northbound traffic ou! 

Texas. There is the Missouri 
Pacific, with its service into thx 
Rio Grande Valley to tap the frui 
and vegetable traffic; the Cotto 
Belt, or St. Louis and South 
western, the Frisco, the Rock Is 
land, the Santa Fe. There is a 
tually more railroad service bh 
tween Chicago and St. Louis tha 
is needed in normal periods, wit 
four roads—lIllinois Central, 
ton, Wabash,.and C. & E. L—a 
dividing the business. 

The picture between Chicag 
and Minneapolis is about th 
same, with strong roads fighting 
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for the same business, or much of 
it, that the Great Western wants 
to handle. How it would 
yrofit the three roads to combine 


much 


in one road and have to fight sev- 
eral competitors at each end of the 
ine, as well as in the center St. 
Louis-Chicago sector, is a contro- 
ersial question which may take a 
ong time to decide. 

Meanwhile 


hat a big deal is afoot, seem in- 


investors, thinking 
tent on bidding up the stock prices 
if the three roads. The business 
nterests in 15 or 20 of the largest 
‘ities along the lines of the three 
‘oads are watching the progress 
losely and trying to make plans 
the 


nerger goes through and offers 


for territorial expansion if 


faster service. 





New Laboratory for 
Research Work 


HE Remington Rand Central 

Laboratory nearing completion 
at Norwalk, Connecticut, will util- 
ize knowledge born of wartime era 
to develop ideas for improving of- 
tice machine equipment. 

Research will be devoted to all 
types of business equipment from 
microfilm records to carbon paper, 
typewriters, index cards, fireproof 
cabinets, electric adding machines. 

More 300 
workmen will work toward the de- 


than scientists and 
velopment of new materials, new 
methods and new products. 

No manufacturing will be con- 
ducted at the central laboratory 
except for the designing and mak- 
ing of metallurgical, electronic, 
plastic, mechanical model parts. 

The new four-story laboratory 
huilding has been designed from 
the standpoints of both architec- 
tural beauty and adaptability for 
research work. Concrete window 
overhangs will serve to keep direct 
sunrays from the interior of the 
building and permit close control 
of temperature—conditions neces- 
sary for exacting experimentation. 
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When the Business Doctor 


The Management Engineer lifts the 


lid, peers into the many phases of plant 
operations. To his vital work, he brings 
professional perspective, broad basic 
backgreund in all business fields and 
industry, a competent staff of specialists 
... utilizes laboratory analysis, personnel 
psychology, job and work evaluation... 
intelligently integrates many complex 
factors, often supplies the catalytic agent 
which make profits jell. 

Practical but not psychic, the engineer 
is guided by inspection, investigation, 
appraisal ...takes apart departmental 
functions... sees, studies, solves. 


First requisite of the business doctor 


takes off the ld 


THE McBEE 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cites 


is a report of all relevant facts—current 
and comparative ...in a form for quick 
assimilation, comprehensive enough to 
aid overall judgment. With the facts 
before him, his complex diagnosis can be 
accurately made; the corporate patient 


headed tow ards recovery. 


McBee is not a firm of management 
engineers. Butourmethodsand products 
based on forty years of experience, aid 
analysis, facilitate interpretation, speed 
systematic study ... make the doctor's 
final findings available faster, because 


McBee makes all the important business 


facts available faster! 


COMPANY 

















Suaoest 


PRODUCES 
PROFITS 
ANYWHERE 
ANYTIME 





In boom times and in depressions 
—in peace and under wartime con- 
ditions—in banks, hotels, manu- 
facturing plants, retail stcores—for 
over 18 years the Morton Sug- 
gestion System has consistently 
made money for its users, by turn- 
ing employee ideas into company 
profits. 

In this reconversion period, the 
thinking of the workers on the job 
can be especially valuable. The way 
to make maximum use of that 
thinking is by the proved, planned- 
by-experts Morton method. The 
Morton Suggestion System gives 
you a complete program that stim- 
ulates and sustains constructive 
employee thinking—can mean 
savings in the thousands of dollars. 

It costs you nothing to get com- 
plete information on this practical 
business aid. Write us today, tell- 
ing us how many em- 
ployees you have. 








Department L 
343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, iil. 














A Better Personnel Record System 





(Continued from page 19) 


the industrial employee identifica- 
tion type has been installed. Two 
prints are made. One print is at- 
tached to his personnel record 
card, the other to his permanent 
identification card. The negative is 
then filed and is available in case 
other prints are needed. 

The new employee is told when 
he may return for his identifica- 
tion card. If he neglects to do so, 
the guard at the employees’ en- 
trance takes up his temporary 
pass and he cannot gain admission 
until he has obtained his identi- 
fication card. 

When this equipment was first 
obtained, the camera was put on 
a truck and hauled around to all 
departments at opportune times. 
Each employee was photographed 
and required to sign the new per- 
sonnel record cards. 

The personnel record card is a 
specially designed form, 1084 by 
11 inches in size, with a perforated 
section 8 inches wide at the right 
which, when detached, leaves the 
body of the card 1034 by 8 inches. 
It is filled out on a typewriter, the 
information being obtained from 
the application. 

The top half of the body of the 
card provides spaces for name, 
address, phone, social security 
number, time card number, badge 
number, room and locker number, 
next of kin, birth and citizenship 
record, physical description, edu- 
cation, previous employment rec- 
ord, starting date, signature. 

The bottom half provides spaces 
for his employment record with 
the corporation, including date, 
position, department, salary, and 
remarks (such as free meals or 
hired on referral), a mounting for 
his photograph, his name, year 
hired, department, social security 
number, and month for annual 
physical examination. 

The perforated strip at right 
is in turn perforated for tearing 


into two sections. One of thes: 
is a departmental record whic! 
contains the same information as 
that in the employment record and 
is sent to the department head fo; 
his file. The other is a salary recor 
which also contains the same in 
formation and is sent to the pay 
roll department for its records. O1 
the back of the 
record is a form to be filled in a: 


departmenta 


a termination record when and | 
the employee leaves. 

On the back of the main body 
of the personnel card are spaces 
for: Accident record, service rec 
ord, merit record, training record. 
personal references, relatives em 
ployed by Book-Cadillac Corpora 
tion, whether previously emplove« 
by this corporation, remarks. 

Personnel record cards are kep 
in Kardex visible files and ar 
flagged for various purposes, suc! 
as veterans, minors, group insur 
health 
are due, and those who receive fre: 
Meal tickets are 
monthly and are sent to employee- 


ance, dates examinations 


meals. issuer 
in their eating places so_ the) 
don’t have to come in and ask fo 
them. When the present syste 
was being installed, personn 
cards were flagged to indicat 
those who had not been change: 
over to the new records. 

The application is kept in 
folder, together with the negati 
of the employee’s photograph an: 
any material which may accum 
late during the person’s emplo\ 
ment, and filed in a drawer cabine! 
When one leaves the corporatior 
his personnel folder is destroy: 
and his personnel record card kep 

Another simpler form is used f 
temporary employees. 

Due to the high rate of tun 
over during the war, the training 
program has necessarily bee: 
somewhat neglected. Plans nov 
being worked out contemplate 
general indoctrination course. 
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Salesman Training 
Plan of Cincinnati LOOK AT THAT 


. DESK!...HOW 
Sales Council 
CAN | EVER 
ECAUSE of the urgency of re- 


building war depleted sales GET CAUGHT 

ireces with properly qualified men, 3 

i Cincinnati Sales Executives : UP > 

ouncil has collaborated with the : 
salmon P. Chase College of the 

incinnati Y.M.C.A. in a plan to 

‘ain. several hundred persons in 

.e principles of successful sales- 

anship. The Council is composed 

f sales managers of 125 of greater 

incinnati’s industries and_ busi- 

ess houses, all of whom = are 

ixious to have the right type of 

iesmen, with sufficient traming, 

» represent their firms. 

A streamlined 16-week course 

as been prepared and 180 men 
vill be enrolled for the present 

rm. A like number will be accom- 
uodated next fall. While applica- 

ions for ex-servicemen will be 
viven preferred consideration, any- 

me may apply who has an apti- 

ude for such work. The organiza- To cure “Junk-Heap Desk” 
ion recognizes the need for S d f thi F B k 
ulequate sales forces to be built end for this Free BOOK... 
fore peak production gets under Are you a victim of that business malady, 
way, because selling is to be one “junk-heap desk”? It’s pretty common in 
these days. You’ll find a practical remedy 
in Hammermill’s management-idea book, 
“3 Steps that Get Things Done.” 

It will help you plan the day’s work, 

The course, which will include Keep routine jobs moving, and clear your 
business English, speech and sales- desk and your mind for the important 
manship, will offer practical train- tasks. Try the suggestions in this timely 
book. Send the coupon now. No obligation, Gapen ew SS ee See pe Se 


sample book of new Hammermill Bond 
showing how this fine paper has been im- 


both men and women of any age, proved since war's ond. 


of the most potent forces which 
will aid the progress of postwar 


husiness. 


ing by experienced instructors to 


iT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


who are of sufficient adaptability Leon ean eee. 


o profit from such study. The 
school has been placed on the list 
of approved schools and colleges 
for the training of returning vet- 
crans under provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights and subsequent 
egislation passed in 1944. 





Widespread interest has already 





developed among prospective stu- 
: H ill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
dents since announcement was smmornl Paper Company, 1467 East Leke Read, Erie, Fa 


: f f Please send me—free—a copy of “3 Steps that Get Things Done” and 
iiade of the plan. C apacity enroll- include sample book of new Hammermill Bond. 
iient is assured with a waiting list Name. . 
iready accumulating for future a 


classes. (Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead) AB-FE 
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AND SYSTEMS 
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An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world's largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 


ame 


dvertising 





Effective A 








Literature, nd Busnes 
Stationery 0" sn sg 
Forms of e 


9/74 
REYNOLDS 
—e— 


REYNOLDS 


COMPANY * DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 


_ SALES OFFICES IN 
MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 











(Continued from page 15) 


All secretaries are supplied with 
postage stamps for handling de- 
layed mail, which they must drop 
mail box in front of the 
This strict deadline 


in the 
office building. 
for outgoing mail works smoothly 
in the offices, and has the coopera- 
tion of everyone concerned. 

In normal times—and we hope 
the service will be resumed shortly 

the Western Union Telegraph 
calls for all 
office 
livers all outgoing mail to the post 
office, 


service 


Company incoming 


mail at the post and de- 


and also handles all messen- 
ger about the city. 

The Addressograph department 
200,000 Addressograph 
plates for addressing stockholders, 


handles 


employees, customers, and _ pros- 
pects. Since the 
factures some 400 products, the 


company manu- 
classification for these products is 
The Addresso- 


handles the 


extremely involved. 
graph department 
bonds, and other 
It employs the 


Addressograph 


dividends, war 
specialized jobs. 
latest 
equipment. 

The telegraph and Teletype de- 
Teletype ma- 


models of 


partment has five 
chines and two Western Union ma- 
These Teletype 
operate only between 
plants and offices in the 
States, but are not used for ex- 


chines. machines 
company 


United 


change of messages with outside 
This latter is left to the 
telegraph instruments. 

The Teletype machines are used 
as an efficient method of handling 
orders and shipping instructions. 

This can best be illustrated by 


concerns. 


reciting what occurs in the case 
of an order received at headquar- 
ters in St. Louis for shipment of 
chemicals by the plant in Anniston, 
Alabama. 

The order is received in the 
St. Louis order department. The 
shipping instructions are punched 
on a tape by using a regular 
Teletype machine equipped with a 


tape cutting attachment. This 





COMMERCIAL FORMS Monsanto's Office Service Plan 


tape is t 
mail elev: 


hen sent by 


itor to the 


the electri 


Telet ype di 


partment in the office service cd 


partment, where the operator, b 


using 


this 


tape, tre 


unsmits tl 


shipping instructions to the shi 


ping dep 
the 


fan fold 


artment at 
same 


operation, 


forms in t 


Anniston. | 


by use « 
he Telety; 


machine, the following 8 copies ai 


written: 


two copie 


copies for 


ment, twe 


sales office located nearest the cus 


tomer, an 


eral sales 


The 


original 
s for th 


) copies for 


d one 


office. 


COPY 


The: 


invoice wil 


customer, tw 


the accounting depar! 


the branc 


for the ge 


‘efore, simu 


taneously a copy is being receive 


in the 
ment, 


After 


transmission, 


invoice 


Anniston shipping depar 
and the 
are being written in St. 


and copir 


Louis. 


are returned to the order depar 


ment and the terms and other dat 


are added. 


These 


COT] 


les are thi 


forwarded to the billing depart 


ment wher 


e they are | 


eld until t] 


shipping copy is sent in from tl 


Anniston 


ping date, car 


plant. 


The weights, shi 
number, ete., a 


then inserted, and all copies a 


distributed as mentioned. 


There 
the 


is a 


simultaneous 


great 


advantage 


writing = and 


transmission of the shipping ord 


original invoice and all copies for 


the accounting and sales depai 


ments. 


The 


use of 


the punch 


tape facilitates high-speed trans 


mission, which makes for economi\ 


since the 


charged for the minutes used, jus! 


Teletype n 


1achines a 


as long distance telephone mes 


sages are. With the 
punched tape, trans 
be made at the rate 


per minute, 


which is 


use of t! 
mission c 
of 60 word 
much fast 


than could be done by hand tran< 


mission. 


The duplicating department h«- 


great flexibility by combining t! 


use 


of two or 


more 


methods 


duplication. For example, a sing 
job will sometimes make use of t! 
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all copic- 






\cri-Type, Hunter Process, = | 
raphy and the Ozalid. The 

Qzalid section also does all the 
rinting for the engineering de- 
irtments and in addition makes 
aphs and charts for the research 
id other departments. Five Mul- 
ith machines are used in this de- 
tment as well as Mimeograph 
d Ditto. 
Salaries and working conditions 
the service department are on a 
ir with all other departments. 
‘his department has air-condition- 
g, attractive potted plants, 
raperies, fluorescent lighting. 
coustic material is being in- 
led. As a result, the morale is 
gh; there is great pride of craft 
this department. 





New Photo Process 


NEW process, likely to find a 

wide use in American indus- 
try, by which metal, wood, cloth, 
leather, plastics or almost any 
other surface can be made usable 
for photographic reproduction 
will soon be made available, the 
Glenn L. Martin Company has an- 
nounced. 

Photographers will no longer be 
limited in the scope of their work 
by the size of commercial papers 
available. Basis of the new process 
is an emulsion which can be spread 
on many kinds of materials, sen- 
sitizing them for photographic 
print use. Developed shortly be- 
fore the war this process speeded 
aircraft production by permitting 
engineers to work in full scale. 
Drawings were projected rapidly 
directly onto metal, wood and 
plastic surfaces. These were used 
for reference in cutting out pieces 
for aircraft directly from draw- 
ings projected on rigid surfaces. 

Either line drawings or con- 
tinuous tone negatives can be 
printed by projection or contact. 
In industry this process will have 
its uses in the reproduction of 
drawings for manufactured prod- 
ucts or machinery. Such drawings 
can be either full scale or reduced. 
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Xt _ its an 
— xction: Speed 7 


You’re alone in your office. Your secretary is out to lunch. 
A big idea comes to you. If only you could get it down on 
paper right away! 

Don’t lose it! Act on it while it’s hot in your mind. Tell it 
to the “mike” right now—and let your secretary take care 
of transcribing it later. 


7 


One good idea saved and sped into action through being recorded 
promptly by the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER could pay for 
a VOICEWRITER installation. And you'd be amazed at the many 
unsuspected ways VOICEWRITING streamlines your work, saves 
hours for you and your secretary. Let us tell you about them — 
just tear out and mail the coupon today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thom: as A. Edison, "lac. Dept. E2 Ww. Orange, N. J.* 
I would like to "know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 


Name 
Address 


Company : 
In Canada, mail this coupon to " 











Accurate JOB 
EVALUATION 


@ Establishes pay rates for factory 
or office jobs which fairly com- 
pensate for degrees of skill, 
effort, and responsibility. 

@ Eliminates inequities which 
cause employee dissatisfaction. 

@ Gives management a sound 
basis for wage negotiations. 


@ Provides a firm foundation for 
wage and salary administration. 


In the past 25 years, we have 
developed methods of job 
classification and evaluation 
and pay determination that 
have proved most effective in 
helping management handle 
wage and salary problems 
fairly Perhaps we can help you 
also with this difficult problem. 


Sead 


for Thi 
FREE 16-page 


PAMPHLET 


“Taking the Guesswork 
Out of Wage Scales” 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
oe} a te) swale), | 
Established 1920 


79 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





Plans That Make a Business Grow 


(Continued from page 10) 


a producer of low-priced table flat- 
ware. With a definite place for 
flatware in Ekco’s lines, purchase 
of Sta-Brite marked a further step 
in Ekco expansion. 

In 1944 there were two more 
moves in the expansion program. 
The E. L. Tebbetts Spool Com- 
pany, Ine., Locke Mills, Maine, a 
handle supply source, was pur- 
chased; in the same year Ekco 
acquired Massillon Aluminum 
Company of Massillon, Ohio. 

With all these companies Ecko 
is applying the same set of simple 
but proved principles, calling for 
constantly improved engineering, 
designing, production, packaging 
and merchandising for all lines. A 
new line of stainless steel-copper- 
and-chrome utensils is ready; also 
a new pressure cooker, and lines of 
kitchen tools such as forks, pan- 
“ake turners, spatulas, egg beat- 
ers, can openers. 

There are more than 20,000 
patents on can opening devices. 
But Ekco has developed one to sell 
for $2.50 which seems consider- 
ably ahead of other can openers. 
And with the egg beaters Ekco 
added such refinements as cast 
gears, to replace the usual stamped 
gears ; a much better design ; beat- 
ers which are arranged so they 
function right up to the very edge 
of the bowl, and a better footing. 
These will sell for $2.50 also. 

The Ekco pressure cooker is one 
of the company’s most dramatic 
new products. While principles of 
cooking foods under pressure have 
had broad recognition, for speed 
and for better nutrition, Ekco 
undertook its pressure cooker de- 
sign project as one of improving 
and increasing function. It devel- 
oped this principle by adding two 
new ideas: First, the Ekco pres- 
sure cooker was designed with two 
casserole type handles and with 
crisp, modern lines so it doubles 
as a serving dish. The beauty that 
comes from functional design will, 


Ekco believes, be a continuous i: 
vitation for the homemaker to u: 
her pressure cooker frequently. 
As the Ekco pressure cooker |; 
being introduced, merchandisin. 
tests are carried on in key stor 
with heavy advertising schedul: . 
and specially arranged demonstr 
tions. This is done to determine t! 
level of sales to be expected in di 
ferent type stores and to assist 
planning future sales activities. 
Ekco products are distribute: 
to independent stores through t! 
country’s most aggressive whol 
distributors. Whicn 
Ekco salesmen went out to sho 
the lines to the distributors, a 1.‘ 
of planning preceded the trips 


salers and 


Special display mountings we 

built to show off the products 
Drapes, curtains and lighting e! 
fects were planned. Instead of gi 
ing to a buyer’s office and hoping 
to find a place to display tl. 
products, Ekco salesmen invited 
buyers to hotel rooms where thie 
displays were set up in advance. 
arranged and lighted to make a 
good impression instantaneously. 

With this plan the Ekco sales- 
men had a chance to display thei: 
wares in the proper setting, and to 
obtain the buyer’s undivided at 
tention, with no telephone calls. 
other visitors or business routine 
to interrupt. It proved to be ex- 
tremely successful. 

Each distribution channel has a 
sales executive responsible to a 
general sales manager for sales 
through his channel. There is a 
sales manager for distributors or 
wholesalers, one for chain stores, 
one for department stores, anotlicr 
for the premium trade, still an- 
other for export. Under this plan 
the man who calls on a chain 
buyer knows chain methods, poli- 
cies and preferences. The Ekco 
salesman calling on departm 
stores knows department st: 
merchandising, and so on. 

In all of Ekco’s new growth t!:'s 
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act can be emphasized: By no 
neans has the company’s interest 
ven abandoned or modified in its 
5-and-10-cent or variety store 


ms. The company is convinced | 
iis products, made for any mar- 


t, by mass production schedule 


nd equipment, offer the con- | 
simer excellent values and pro- | 


ide the retailers in this field with 
profit-earning merchandise. Its 


try into higher-priced fields is | 
simply an expansion to solidify its | 
sition further as a leader, to | 


den its market and to provide 
zher ticket merchandise. 


Ekco feels that one phase of its | 
success in widening its lines is that | 


»§ adding much valuable experi- 
ence to the company’s importance 


i manufacturing low-priced prod- | 

ts, designed to move through | 
the mass merchandising facilities | 
irovided by the chain and variety | 


ores. It would no mere think of 


giving up any of its important | 
lines, because new ones are success- | 
ful, than Stetson would think of | 


giving up its $10 hats because it 


makes and sells some fine Western | 
hats that sell for $50 each. The | 
reason is clear in both cases— | 


there will always be more people to 
buy the lower-priced lines than the 
higher-priced lines. 


It is obvious that each phase of 


Ekeo policies contributes to and 
strengthens other policies. With 


special -men to serve each avenue 


of distribution no sound sales idea 


will be overlooked. With a short | 


line on which mass production | 


savings are possible, greater value 
to the consumer is offered. With 
intensive merchandising and adver- 
tising, the market is built up to the 
point where goods which were 
once available only through the 
luxury stores and departments are 
salable through the mass merchan- 
dising outlets. 


Ekco policy follows the better | 


mousetrap theory, but does not 
depend on it alone. Instead of 
waiting for the world to beat a 
path to its door, it beats a path 
to the world—or at least puts its 
goods on display where the world’s 
fect beat the best trod paths. 
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Is there a 
“HELP WANTED” Sign 
on Your Mailroom Door? 


ROOM 
A PLANNED MAIL 
EQUIPPED WITH Ae 
MACHINES AND SYST 
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goal 
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METERED MAIL MACHINE 
SORTING RACK 


LETTER OPENER 
PARCEL POST. SCALE 
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Incoming Mail = 
ee 





ITH a veritable flood of correspondence needing immediate 
attention, adequate mail-handling facilities are essential. Com- 
mercial Controls’ planning service plus USPM mailroom equipment 
give you these facilities—speed up your mail and the entire office as well. 
USPM mailroom equipment pays for itself quickly in time and money 
saved. A USPM Letter Opener for example opens 400 letters per 
minute! USPM Letter and Parcel Post Scales can save as much as 10% 
of your present postage costs—and more! A USPM Metered Mail 
System imprints postage, postmarks, seals, counts, stacks and does 
postage accounting in a fraction of the time required by hand! 
Only Commercial Controls can offer you complete mailroom service. 
If there’s a “Help Wanted” sign on your mailroom door, call your CC 


fP specialist TODAY. Write Dept. AB-26 for literature on 


USPM Mailroom Machines and Systems. 
4 


Metered Mail Systems ... Letter and Parcel Post Scales .. . Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems ... All units now in production 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


CORPORATION 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 




















No business can expand beyond the capacity of its office to handle the vital paper 
work needed to put into action every process that occurs in the plant or factory. 
Yet there are businesses which are being held back because the management has 
never seen fit to equip the office and provide the necessary tools which would enable 
it to keep ahead of, instead of slightly behind, the requirements of production 





FFICE MANAGERS probably 

never realized they would have 
the problem of stockings for their 
female workers laid on their desk 
tops. Since the shortage of rayon 
hose occurred before nylons were 
on the market in quantity, office 
managers have had the experience 
of girls telephoning the office ask- 
ing whether they should stay at 
home or come to work sans stock- 
ings. One Chicago bank practically 
had to call a top management 
meeting to find the answer. Then 
there was this problem: On certain 
days girls would come to work 
without stockings, then appear 
next day with them. Reason for 
this is that rayons require about 
2 days to dry. 


* 

EPARTMENT MANAGERS 

who insist on hiring their own 
help frequently write the editors of 
this magazine asking us to state 
our opinions on the question of de- 
partment hiring versus personnel 
manager hiring. Of course we are 
forced to state our opinion in gen- 
eral terms because we are not fa- 
miliar with actual conditions in a 
given office. But as a rule our an- 
swer is: The personnel depart- 
ment should do the hiring, keep 
the employee records and history, 
review the employee records at 
stated periods for wage or salary 
advances, promotions and grad- 
ing. When and where department 
managers do their own hiring it is 
often difficult to arrange for prop- 
er promotions, and vacancies are 


0) 


often filled by outsiders, when 
these vacancies should be filled by 
promoting present members of the 


staff. 
* 


IGELOW-SANFORD Carpet 
Company, Inc., and the United 
Office and Professional Workers of 
America (CIO) have agreed on an 
advance of $5 a week in salaries of 
office workers at the Thompson- 
ville, Connecticut, mill. The ad- 
vance will be retroactive to Novem- 
ber 1, 1945. The company also 
agreed to a 70-cent-an-hour mini- 
mum, with progression rates estab- 
lished for clerks; group life in- 
surance, paid by the company to 
the extent of 2 per cent of its an- 
nual payroll, was also part of the 
agreement. The company agreed 
to grant a “union shop” if a ma- 
jority of workers vote for it in an 
election supervised by the Connec- 
ticut State Department of Labor. 


* 
 pemengeg INSURANCE Com- 
pany of Chicago is so pleased 
with the idea of music for its office 
workers during office hours that it 
invites people to come in and visit 
them and see for themselves how 
the idea works. The company re- 


ports that office workers are 
pleased with the idea, and feels 
pleased with its investment. The 
installation was made by Boom 
Electric and Amplifier Company, 
Chicago distributor for Muzak. 
Other recent music-while- you-work 
installations in Chicago are En- 


cyclopedia Britannica, Ine., and 
First Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation. 


* 
eee W. ELLS, whom reai- 


ers will remember as author of 
several articles in previous issu:s 
on the general subject of employee 
relations, wage administration and 
similar subjects, is now established 
in his own business in Kansas Cit y 
as a management and industrial 
relations consultant, specializing 
in industrial relations, job evalua- 
tion, accounting systems, person- 
nel programs, and wage adminis- 
tration programs. 


* 
MPLOYMENT OFFICES at 


convenient places outside the 
company general offices had a vogue 
during the war and were, in some 
cases, so successful that they ap- 
pear to be a permanent develop- 
ment. The ground floor employ- 
ment offices of Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company are the finest, 
best-arranged of any we have seen. 
While they are in a building with 
other telephone activities they are 
in a busy location in downtown 
Chicago. Personnel men can obtain 
some excellent ideas by visiting 
these offices, we believe. 


- 
HREE ARMY AND NAVY 


men have just joined to form a 
new firm of management engineers. 
They are Colonel Mark W. Cre- 
sap, Jr., Captain Richard M. 
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Paget, USNR, and Commander 
Willard F. McCormick, USNR. 
('resap was formerly with a large 
mews clothing firm; Paget was 
with Booz, Allen & Hamilton, and 
was Management engineer for the 
Navy Department; and McCor- 
wick was assistant 
ec gineer for the Navy Depart- 
ment. He was with Remington 
Kkand Ine. for 14 years prior to 
lis Navy service. Headquarters 
wil be at 120 Broadway, New 
York. 


management 


* 
geen FURNITURE deliver- 


ies may seem slow to most of- 
fice managers, but there is a rea- 
son. The office furniture 
manufacturers are combing the 
woods and lumber mills for raw 
materials. President of one large 
office desk manufacturing com- 
pany recently drove 1,200 miles, 
visiting sawmills, and was able to 
buy only two carloads of lumber. 
Another wood office furniture 
maker joined with two other fac- 
tories in a different line, engaged 
an experienced timberman, sent 
him on a 5-week automobile trip 
through hardwood producing 
areas. He unable to 
enough lumber to be of material 
assistance to his three clients. 
Trouble is, there were not enough 
logs on hand to keep the mills busy 
during the winter and you can’t 
gct into the hardwood forests in 
dead winter to cut more logs. 


wood 


was buy 


* 


FFICE MANAGEMENT will 

play a much bigger role in 
business of the future than ever 
before. Many factors insure this. 
Business grows larger; more re- 
ports and analyses are needed. 
Figures are needed with greater 
speed. Records must be current 
aud not historical. Paper work as- 
sumes a new importance in speed- 
ing operations, where it once had 
little to do with operating, and 
served merely as records. In other 
words, the role of paper work in 
business becomes more and more 
dynamic all the time. Where future 
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planning was once based on rough 
estimates, hunches and guesswork, 
projection of actual figures, ex- 
haustive research and _ statistical 
studies often form the basis of all 
future planning today. Business is 
engaged in many activities, has 
facts, and does things which would 
have been utterly impossible with- 
out improved paper work methods 


now available. 
* 


OW 
The 


worked for about 25 years in an 


BAD HABITS GROW: 

writer of these lines 
office with a desk, two chairs, a 
costumer, and bookcase. Then we 
inherited an office with a table in 
addition to the desk. For a while 
we liked the idea; then the table 
became cluttered up with books, 
unfinished work, catalogs and, we 
blush to admit, much other ma- 
terial which ought to be in files. 
Despite many resolutions to clear 
the table, it still is a source of no 
little embarrassment. Some of our 
friends have made unkind remarks 
about our telling others how to 
keep desks and table tops cleared 
for action, but failing to follow 
our advice. To the visitors 
who have been amused at our table 


own 


we promise early reform. But it 
only goes to show that eternal 
vigilance is the price of a clear 
desk or table top. 


* 


VERHEATED OFFICES are 
a waste, both from the extra 
coal or other fuel used, and _ be- 
“ause workers cannot be as alert 
in overly warm offices. Of course 
we know there is always somebody 
in every office who complains that 
he or she is simply “freezing to 
death” when the temperature goes 
below 80 degrees Fahrenheit. One 
answer to these people is that if 
they busied themselves more with 
work and less with complaining 
they would not feel so cold. Re- 
member this, temperatures usually 
rise quickly in the morning after 
the office fills up with people. Have 
somebody see that some of the heat 
is shut off about half an 
after the office opens. 


hour 


Spend 20 Minutes 
NOW- with the Man 
Every Business Likes 


...and save hours of 
figure- work forever after! 
In 20 minutes—no more—he will demon- 
Strate the important savings to your 
business from such figure-work advan- 
tages as 
* More calculations 
per pay roll dollar 
* Elimination of 
double calculations for proof 
* Proof of accuracy 
without special manipulations 
The Man Every Business Likes is your 
local Marchant figure-work specialist. 
His figure results are possible only with 
the Marchant Calculator, whose 20 
Points of Superiority afford today’s 
highest possible calculator performance. 
He will be glad to prove these statements 
by demonstration at your invitation. 


yor No Priority Necessary 


MARCHANT 


SHLENT SPEED-ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 








Marchant Calculating Machine Com pany 


Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER’S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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SYSTEM Taper. 


No business can ever rise above the quality of its routine work. Many a brilliant 
idea for production, for new sales, for new products has been killed before it got 
started because it was unable to overcome routine difficulties. Here is a depart- 
ment planned to help you improve the routine work of the business. Check each idea 
with this question in mind, “‘Is this a better way to do the job than we now have?”’ 








2. Catalog Calendar 
Increases Sales 


THE Frederick Post Company, ma 
facturer of drafting and surveying 
equipment, is using a wall catalog ca 
dar for the second year. The calen 
iPake Fo ge features weekly pages and giant 
7it)) ——e = § , 
eed i : i numerals across the top of each s! 
— ple aS aa , with standard monthly calendar below 
Sein So) erent ty . One of the company’s products is 
ssc)’ #2 Om : ~ a vertised on a strip across the middk 
- each sheet, and a small order forn 
incorporated in the page. Already, con- 
siderable quantities of the forms are }e- 
ing returned ordering products or 
Frederick Post catalog. 


3. Pay-Rate Record Gives 
Personnel History 


THE Machleet Laboratories, Inc. 

Springdale, Connecticut, has develoyed 

an unusual form for individual em 

ployee’s pay-rate record with space for 

personnel history, attendance record, 

classification, and employee rating. The 

i first part of this one-page form is used 

a ¥ 7 ee : for recommendations of foremen or de- 

An attractive departmentalized store design can be a real aid in helping cus- partment heads, the second part is filled 


tomers find what they want quickly and in making sales easier. This theme is in by the personnel department showing 
illustrated in a recent film produced by the Owens-Illinois Glass Company the employee’s complete personnel his- 
tory, and the reverse side is reserved for 
dated and signed comments. 





1. New Reply Envelopes 
Build Good- Will 


AN K 


THE reply envelope which says thank i 
you in the upper left-hand corner, : pic- Y 
tured at right, has proved a distinctive, 
but inexpensive, good-will builder for the 
Wauwatosa Fuel and Supply Company. 
The letter “T” is printed in red, and 
a curved line extends to the customer’s 
name. These reply envelopes have been 
used by Wauwatosa Fuel for receipted 
bills and for acknowledging orders. 
E. W. Van Uxen, of the Wauwatosa 
organization, says the envelopes have at- 
tracted favorable comment and have 
given routine business letters a personal 
touch. On the reverse side the return 
address is printed in three colors. 
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4. Merchandise Fair Will 
Be Held in March 


(HE first Supplee-Biddle Merchandise 
ir since 1942 will be held this year in 
the W.G.S. Building in Philadelphia from 
March 4 through March 7. The fair will 
iture the slogan, “Green Light Go 
ead.” 
Ihe first of these fairs was held in 
34, one year after W. G. Steltz, now 
president, was elected to office, and was 
{iged annually through 1942, for the 
cuefit of dealers, who are given an op- 
tunity to study many lines and prod- 
s on display. 
ooths displaying the merchandise of 
re than three hundred manufacturers 
will be decorated in the colors of spring. 
rrying the theme of the green or GO 
it, a number of traffic lights will be 
ced at strategic spots throughout the 
ilding. 
With the promise of gaiety and color, 
fair is expected to offer a number of 
is in merchandising. 


5. Carof Tomorrow Given 
Free to Boost Sales 


\S AN incentive to boost sales during 
he coming year, a 1947 model of the 
“Car of Tomorrow” is offered free by the 
Panther Oil & Grease Manufacturing 
Company to its salesmen. Winners will 
he determined solely by the amount of 
iusiness shipped during 1946. 

There will be no limit to the number of 
cars given away, and salesmen will not 
he competing with each other. Instead, a 
quota basis is used and in order to win, 
| salesman must have either a total vol- 
une of $75,000 in shipped business during 
the year, or a total of $50,000 shipped 
cash, C.O.D. and sight draft business. 


6. Standard Oil Has Plan 
To Develop Executives 


IN A report to the midwinter conference 
of American Management Association, 
George B. Corless of the employee rela- 
tions department of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) described a plan in 
use at the company for developing a 
reserve of executive talent “comparable 
to its reserves of physical assets.” De- 
claring that the company management 
considers its personnel its greatest asset 
and the development of competent execu- 
tives with bread business experience of 
the same importance as its investment 
program, Corless said the plan is founded 
on a long standing company policy of 
“promotion from within.” 

The plan was evolved in 1943 when it 
Was apparent there would be a shortage 
of executive personnel for restaffing 
European affiliates. In each of the parent 
company’s affiliates there is a top man- 
agement committee for executive devel- 
opment. Such committees determine job 
requirements of each key position, inven- 
tory the personnel, prepare organization 
replacement plans, and create “assistant 
to” positions especially for on-the-job 
training. 
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Are you troubled? 


Do you have OVERLOADS in Caleulating, in Typing. 
in Tabulating? Do you know about us? 


We'd do your overloads! There are 900 of us! 
Experienced, skillful, dependable. 


FLY your OVERLOADS to us. 
= —S SSP 


EE B22 S 


We'll FLY the answers back to you. 


Wherever you are ... in Charlotte, finished figures back to you FAST. 
North Carolina...inHibbing,Minne- We'll save time and money and 
sota...orin New York...orDetroit worry for you... and give you to- 
... when your OVERLOADS come _ day’s CONTROL figures fast. 


... forget them .. . call us. Phone, or write, for complete infor- 
mation ... we'll gladly come to see 
we'll fly the you...no obligation, of course. 


We’ll make a plan with you... you 
fly your data tous... 


WORKMAN SERVICE inc. CALCULATING - TYPING - TABULATING 


58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


<“Aggormunan 


RAN. 8250 


EXECUTIVES RESPONSIBLE FOR 
“Getting Things Out”... 


Appreciate the Speed and 
Accuracy of the New 


REX-0-gragh 


FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR 
AND SUPPLIES 


HERE'S the right combination for pro- 

ducing clear, brilliant. accurate copies 

lots of them — FAST! The new REX-O-Graph 

Fluid Type Duplicator, served by special REX-O- 

Graph Supplies — Carbon Paper, Spirit Master 

Paper, Duplicator Fluids, Correction Pencils, and Plates, Backing Sheets, 
Cleansing Cream. Everything works together for smooth. speedy results. 
SEE YOUR DEALER regarding REX-O-Graph Duplicators and Supplies. 
Or write direct for complete facts. 


REX-O-grzaZi, Inc. 


9741 North Palmer Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
FLUID DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES FOR SUPERIOR RESULTS 
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To anyone who may have thought that war’s end would bring to a close the prog- 
ress made in the field of human relations in business, the present strike situation 
is proof he was wrong. Even when the strikes are all settled there will be an ever- 
increasing need for the most carefully administered programs of human relations 
activities in every type of business, and in every trade and every industrial firm 





Manufacturers Report Novel 


Profit-Sharing Plans 


Interest in new and novel 
profit-sharing plans seems to be 
growing rapidly throughout the 
country among many manu- 
facturers. 

From California comes a re- 
port by H. C. Baumgartner, 
secretary of the Plomb Tool 
Company, Los Angeles, of this 
company’s unusual profit-shar- 
ing program which has been in 
effect since December 31, 1942. 
It is interesting to note how 
this plan operates in sharing 
profits between the Plomb Tool 
Company and employees. The 
plan provides for the company 
to contribute to a trust fund 
which is administered by the 
California Trust Company. In- 
dividual accounts have been 
opened for Plomb employees 
and profit-sharing dividends 
are credited to these accounts. 
After 2 full, consecutive years 
with the company, employees 


are entitled to share in this 
program. Percentage of salary, 
years of service and the amount 
of profits credited to the fund 
are the principal factors con- 
sidered for participation in the 
plan. 

The share each employee is 
paid from this fund is based on 
the amount of company net in- 
come figured on a sliding scale 
plus the consideration of how 
long the employee has been with 
the company. When the com- 
pany’s net income is approxi- 
mately $150,000, workers with 
2 years’ service are paid 1 per 
cent of their salary. Those 
with 3 years’ service are paid 
114 per cent; 4 years’ service, 
1-2/3 per cent; 5 or more years, 
2 per cent. However, as the 
company’s net income increases, 
the percentage of sharing rises 
in $50,000 brackets. Thus, if the 
company’s net income were ap- 





a day or two later. 





“TURN THE OTHER CHEEK" 


Pickets in the strike against the steel companies were 
provided with salamanders and coke to burn in them by 
the management of Inland Steel Company. It was near-zero 
weather and the pickets were cold. It is said that company 
supervisors even started the fires. 

The company donated 5,000 paper cups to the strikers and 
provided an office near the plant for strike headquarters. 

Which reminds us of the time workers were striking 
against ‘the old Nash Motors Company, when C. W. Nash 
was still the active head of the company. It was a bitter 
cold day, and at noon when Mr. Nash left the office he saw 
the pickets shivering outside. Mr. Nash invited them inside 
the office to get warm, and went back to the entrance guards 
to tell them it was all right to permit the pickets to come 
inside. As we remember it, this particular strike fell apart 








proximately $550,000, the 2- 
year employees would get 5 per 
cent instead of 1 per cent of 
their salaries. 

Another report on how a 
profit-sharing plan, 
adopted in 1942, has worked 
out is that of the John E. Lucey 
Company, Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts, manufacturer. 
The company has just dis- 
tributed $19,333 to slightly more 
than 200 employees. Everyone 
in the company shares alike in 
the distribution. The amount 
given each worker depends 
upon length of service—one unit 


also 


shoe 


for 6 months’ service; two units 
for 18 months’ service. Those 
with two units received $1\); 
those with one unit, half that 
sum. 

The money may be added in 
its entirety to the employee's 
trust fund, or it may be taken 
half in cash, the remainder le- 
ing added to the trust fund. 
Since the plan has been 
operation, $69,481 has been is- 
tributed, and the majority 
workers have $376 in their trust 
accounts. The plan is to give 
25 per cent of the profits each 
year to the workers. 


Froedtert Company Plans Housing 
Project for Its Employees 


The Froedtert Grain & Malt- 
ing Company, Inc., is consider- 
ing a‘housing project which will 
provide homes for some of the 


workers in its Milwaukee 
plants according to Kurtis R. 
Froedtert, president and chair- 
man of the board. 

Froedtert plants adjoin a 
large residential area, and two 
blocks of well-built, well-de- 
signed homes at the lowest pos- 
sible cost are contemplated on 
land bordering the plants on 
the south. The houses would be 
chiefly two- and three-bedroom 
dwellings costing from $6,500 
to $7,500. They would be avail- 
able to Froedtert employees on 
a seniority basis. 

“We are not thinking of go- 
ing into the real estate busi- 
ness,” Mr. Froedtert said, “but 
are merely undertaking to help 
our employees at a time when 
houses are hard to find. What 
else we might do in the future 
would depend upon the success 
of this experiment.” 


The plan visions sales for 


down 
terms 


cash or on = small 
ments and easy 
land contracts. The 

would be sold at cost 
“just enough financing charges 
to cover cost of bookkeeping.” 

The number of houses to be 
built would depend upon a de- 
cision as to whether to place 
them on 40- by 150-foot or 50 
by 150-foot lots. On the basis 
of 40-foot frontage, the 2 
blocks comprising the project 
would provide space for 21 
homes. Additional property) 
might also be purchased. 

The company is considering 
the possibility of furnishing hot 
water from the company power 
plant to heat the homes, thus 
avoiding the cost of individual 
heating plants. Electricity 
might also be supplied the 
homes from the plants. Mr. 
Froedtert said the plants have 
considerable landscaping ani it 
might also be possible for the 
company to help with the up- 
keep of the grounds around the 
home. 


pay- 
under 
homes 
plus 
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By Bulletin Board 


\ very simple “introduction 
hoard” technique has made 
“ice breaking” and discovery of 
mutual interests easy for new 
oyees in the research di- 
D vision of the B. F. Goodrich 

Covipany in Akron. 

e requirements are modest, 
weording to Dr. H. E. Fritz, 
the company’s director of re- 
h. He believes research be- 
gins at home; that is, with look- 
ing into personal backgrounds. 
He-e is what is needed: (1) A 
pli: bulletin board bearing the 
| “Introducing .. .,” with 
a curtooned version of a mas- 
ter of ceremonies; (2) small 
> sheets of paper on which are 
3 pasted thumbnail photos of new 
i lovees, with brief biogra- 


Police Methods Help 
Costs by More Than 


Blayney Barton, former 
member of the F. B. I. and 
now director of industrial rela- 
tions for the Winthrop Chemi- 
cal Company, Inc., Rensselaer, 
New York, recently described 
how police methods helped to 
cut plant accident costs at 
Winthrop 52 per cent the first 
vear, and 84 per cent for the 
first 6 months of the second 
year. He was speaking before 
a meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ 
Association in New York. 

“The answer,” Mr. Barton 
said, “is thorough policing and 
investigation, plus _ follow- 
through.” Winthrop’s personnel 
numbers approximately 2,000. 

Mr. Barton stated that “dur- 
ing each hour of the day, 11 
fellow Americans are killed by 
accidents, compared to the 12 
who hourly gave their lives in 
the bloody 72-hour battle period 
it Tarawa. 

“It is upon this continuing 
loss of life and accompanying 
hourly loss from accidents and 
injuries (1,116 injuries per 
hour in 1944) that we must 
focus our attention,” he said. 

“The total annual accident 
round figure loss for the U.S. 
in 1944 was $4,900,000,000. This 
sum will approximately service 
debt. This 
comes out of the pockets of 
each of us. It reflects itself in 
salaries and wages, increased 


gears 


Peed are 


i 


the national loss 


insurance premiums, decreases 
in production, damage to equip- 
ment and property. 
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New Employees Are Introduced 


, ployee 








phies mentioning home town, 
college, hobbies, sports, other 
interests; and (3) a little time 
and energy to keep it going. 
Don Stewart, operating man- 
ager of the Research Division, 
and Betty Mitrovich, secretary 
to Dr. Fritz, devised the board, 
after learning of several in- 
stances where people having 
strong mutual interests 
covered” each other only by 
chance, after many months of 
being in the same department. 
Miss Mitrovich’s job is to keep 
the board alive by converting 
official data from new em- 
interviews into lively 
self-introductory comments. 
Pictures and data on new ar- 
rivals are left up about a week. 


“dis- 


to Cut Accident 
One-Half 


“Our number one safety pro- 
cedure is to investigate...” Mr. 
Barton said, “investigate every 
accident. The secret of our in- 
tra-organization success lies in 
our system of immediate acci- 
dent investigation and the fol- 
low-up action taken.” 


New Report on Public 
Relations Issued by 
Viscose Company 


A new booklet, entitled Re- 
porting to Our Neighbors, just 
released by American Viscose 


Corporation, contains 22 ads 
which appeared in 1945 in 
newspapers published in the 


areas where the company man- 
ufactures rayon yarns and 
staple fibers. 

The foreword in the booklet 
points out that the company’s 
all-over objective in running 
these ads is to put before em- 
ployees and community resi- 
dents information about its 
policies, activities and plans, so 
that everyone associated with 
the company may become bet- 
ter acquainted with it. 

Some of the subjects covered 
in this 1945 series are team- 
work and its effect on produc- 
tion, company earnings, expend- 
itures, ads spurring production, 
and the company’s reemploy- 
ment policy. 









































Betty Mitrovich posts picture and biography of a new employee of 


B. F. Goodrich Company on its departmental “introduction board” 





Supervisor Conference Program 
Adds Variety of New Topics 


A new supervisor conference 
booklet, published by the train- 
ing department of Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, 
points out that its list of con- 
ferences for 1946 will cover 
many new topics due to in- 
creased interest in human rela- 
tions subjects. 

Past emphasis has centered 
on mechanical problems, how- 
ever, conferences added to the 
1946 program pertain to effec- 
tive practical 


speaking, psy- 


chology, leadership and reports 
for control, contingent 
upon requests for these con- 
ferences by the supervisors 


cost 


themselves. 

Current conferences include: 
Job instructor training, 
methods training, job relations 
training, supervisor routine, 
products at work, basic effec- 
tive speaking, economics of in- 
dustry, conference leading per- 
sonality traits, and better Eng- 
lish. 


job 


Scholarships to Employees 


Honor Gold Star Men 


As a practical means of hon- 
oring its men who lost their 
lives during the war, Warwick 
Chemical Company, West War- 
wick, Rhode Island, has estab- 
lished the Warwick Chemical 
Foundation to promote educa- 
tion and research in chemistry. 
It provides scholarships to 
graduate chemistry students in 
several colleges in the United 


States. Scholarships are for a 
year and will be conferred by 
the chemistry departments of 
the colleges in conjunction with 
the trustees of the foundation. 
Results of the research will be 
for the colleges’ best interests. 

One scholarship will be 


named for Walter Nowecki, the 
other for Manfred Caranci, who 
lost their lives in the war. 
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Typical of the usefulness of this department to readers is the record number o! 
inquiries, letters, telephone calls and telegrams received from the readers of th: 
December issue. Check each item and see if it does not offer a method or a sys 
tem of helping you to find a better way to perform some important task. It ma’ 
help you cut costs, end delays, increase accuracy or develop needed business record ; 





New ‘‘Packaged’’ Payroll 
System Developed 


A NEW “packaged” system of account- 
ing and payroll preparation has been de- 
veloped by the Systems Division of Rem- 
ington Rand Ine. Called Multi-Matie 
Accounting, it was devised for the pur- 
poses of making more complete statistical 
reports available to managements of me- 
dium and small businesses; to help re- 
duce the cost of bookkeeping operations 
and to increase accuracy of manually 
prepared reports. It provides a daily 
and period-to-date financial statement, 
with proved balances of totals, vet re- 
quires no skilled accounting help. The 
basic principle of the system is the simul- 
taneous posting of a number of reports 
by means of a single writing. The pat- 
ented Multi-Matic Accounting Board, 
shown below, permits the same entry to 
appear in a number of different columns 
on separate reports. For example, a sin- 
checks, em- 


gle writing prepares pay 


- 


ployees’ earnings records and the pay- 
roll register; similar multi-purpose en- 
tries may be made in general ledger ac- 
counting. A triple check (matching of 
number, color and position) automatically 
prevents errors in distribution, because 
totals cannot be made unless figures are 
in register in columns. Further informa- 
tion is available through any branch of- 
fice or headquarters of Remington Rand 
Inc. 


Handy Holder for 
Telephone 


THE Reyam Plastic Products Company 
placed a new gadget on the market, 
which enables the user to rest the tele- 
phone on the shoulder, leaving the hands 
free. It is known as the Foneholder and 
is made of Rubberlyke Plastic, is light- 
weight, soft and 
nonslip feature, which assures positive 


resilient, and has a 


position. It is easily attached without 


tools, will not mark the clothes. 


Exposure Slide Speeds 
Photocopying 


A SIMPLE exposure slide has been pr: 
pared by American Photocopy Equi)- 
ment Company for use with its photo- 
copying equipment. The slide is designe: 
to give the proper exposure time for ar 
thing to be copied. Its instantaneous ¢:!- 
culation of exposure time adds speed ‘o 
the photocopying operation. It is mace 
of varnished cardboard, measures about 
6 inches by 3 inches, and holds a movalile 
chart with figures which appear through 
slots on the front face. It is easy to use. 
Simply set the movable chart on the ty ve 
of copy—whether it’s original traciis 
on very thin paper or newspapers, bl 
prints, drawings, photographs, _ fil: s 
letters, documents on one or two si¢ 
etc.—and the exposure time is given 
low, in seconds, opposite one of the { e 
types of reproduction: Positive, refi 
reverse, alternate, and readable ne 
tives. The exposure slide is now be 4 
distributed to owners of Apeco Pho 
copy equipment. 
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oyntainer for Carbon 
as New Ideas 


E of the first changes in some time 
be made in containers for carbon 
ver is found in the new package an- 
need by Underwood Corporation. 
ceded by a survey of existing pack- 
s, which indicated a need for im- 
vement, this new carbon paper box 
designed by a packaging expert. It 
listinguished by a magnified key-top 
roduced in color. It holds 100 sheets 
carbon paper, does away with inside 
lers and offers a new single-sheet re- 
ve through a sliding tray arrange- 
it which eliminates the necessity of 
ning and closing the box. This per- 
s easy access to the desired number 
sheets of carbon paper with minimum 
wrt and without the former practice 
thumbing, sorting, rearranging, and 
wudging of fingers. The new box repre- 
ts a timesaving of importance in any 
fice. Another new feature is the sepa- 
rate storage space in the package which 
protects the partly used carbon paper 
when it is returned to the box. 


[elivery Now on New 


Sound Projector 


MEDIATE delivery is offered on the 
, portable, completely automatic 
ad projector, by Technical Service, 
. Complete 16mm. sound on film pro- 
ion equipment, in-screen, speaker and 
lifier, are included in a case weigh- 
about 40 pounds. It was designed es- 
ially for use by salesmen in present- 
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ing product and sales films to prospects, 
yet may be used in offices for —s 
other 
Equipment may a 


films and many showings. 


simple to set up. 


operation in 5 minutes without causing 


undue confusion. Salesmen are able to 
sit with the prospect while viewing the 
film, since the unit is completely auto- 
matic once it is started. 
be staged in a_ lighted 
audiences of from 1 to 35 persons. Film 
is threaded on a continuous magazine | 
and is always ready for showing. 


room before 


New Refillable Pencil 
For Draftsmen 


A NEW refillable draftsman’s pencil, 
designed to eliminate the annoyance of 
broken lead, is being offered by the 
Charles Bruning Company. The pencil is 
constructed on a new principle whereby 
a new type of clutch holds the lead firmly 
grip to prevent | 
which | 


in a rubber 
usual nicking and scoring lead 


in weight | 


nonslip 


causes breakage. It is light 
and properly balanced and its long bar- 
rel permits the use of any full length | 
standard drafting lead from .079 to .070 | 
inches. The grip is knurled to provide a 

firm hold and prevent slipping. The 
Bruning No. 3583 Draftsman’s Refillable | 
Pencil is available now from the maker. 


New Features Offered in 
Electronic Recorder 

THE MORECORDER is an electronic 
recording machine manufactured by the 


Morecorder Manufacturing Division of 
the Schwartz Manufacturing Company. 


placed on desk or table and put rod 
} 
| 
| 


Showings can | 


Planning 
an Inter- 
System ? 


It will pay you 
to investigate 
Executone... 


Employing the most advanced 
principles of electronics, 
EXECUTONE automatically 
gives you control of your 
entire organization through 
instant voice-to-voice 

contact. You lift no receiver, 
twirl no dial! You just press 

a button...and talk! 


EXECUTONE frees your switch- 
board for important outgoing 
and incoming calls... 
eliminates the endless 
running back and forth from 
one office to another. The 
coupon below will bring 

you the whole story. 











New features are: Plastic recording cyl- 
inder which can be erased and used over 
and over without removing any of the 
surface; 
machine small and 
weight of less than 20 pounds; 
able telephone hook-up ; 
with voice control, leaving hands free; 
all accessories optional; easily operated, 
visual power volume control; 


service- 


trol, are instantaneous. 
may be used for all forms of recording 
from 
with no pick-up of outside noises. The 


conference model cylinder records con- | 
, hours without | 


ference periods up to 5% 
changing. The plastic cylinder is sturdy 


enough to be mailed across the country | 


without damage to it. 


position of cylinder makes the 
compact, with a | 
stops and starts | 
Stecee 
playback 


and correction, operated by remote con- | 
The Morecorder | 


simple dictation to conferences, | 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Over 90,000 successful EXECUTONE installations, 
backed by our unconditional guarantee are your 
assurance of trouble-free performance and dependa- 
bility. EXECUTONE Inter-Com Systems are individu- 
ally engineered to your particular requirements... 
installed and serviced by factory-trained specialists 
in princ'pal cities throuchout the country. 

e . o 
Two-station systems for as little as $50. Larger 
systems, with up to 100 , are availabi 


x 
Lyecilone 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Mail Coupon for Further Information 


testi. 











EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. B-6 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

| am interested in data on EXECUTONE, 

C Please send literature. 

[] Have representative call. No obligation. 


FD ntenemesmccnamants os 
Firm 

Address. 

City 




















To speed up your change- 
over from wartime to peace- 
time production, let Edwal 
take over some of your chem- 
ical research work. 


Edwal will assign prime re- 
sponsibility to the executive 
who is best qualified to direct 
the project. He will have back 
of him a large staff of chem- 
ists and chemical engineers ; 
and he can draw upon the 
background of practical ex- 
perience which Edwal has 
gained through successful 
manufacture and marketing 
of chemicals over a period of 
many years. An Edwal repre- 
sentative will gladly discuss 


your problem with you. Write 


for information! 








dre EDWAL 
Laboratories, Iuc. 


DEPT. 2AB, 732 FEDERAL STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 

Official Testing Laboratory for 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors 
Association 
The Chicago Graphie Arts Association 








Business \IPO 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





261. THE INSTANT COURIER. This 
4-page folder, printed in 2 colors, gives 
full details concerning the new Finch 
facsimile duplex communications equip- 
ment. The new instrument, the folder 
points out, transmits photographs, draw- 
ings, as well as words, with complete 
accuracy, and builds up a_ speed of 
30,000 words per hour. It sends and re- 
ceives pictures of words in facsimile 
which eliminates the chances of error. 
The back page of the folder carries a 
picture of the unit which is a complete 
sending and receiving machine in itself, 
very compact, with dimensions of ap- 
proximately 16 by 16 by 12 inches. Finch 
Telecommunications, Inc., will be glad to 
send copies of this folder. 


262. INDUSTRIAL LOGISTICS. The 
definition of industrial logistics, as given 
in this 12-page booklet from the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company, maker of 
power industrial trucks, is the “science 
of assembling and handling materials to 
insure maximum economies at every 
stage of procurement, production and 
distribution.” Handling, of course, adds 
nothing to the value of an article, yet 
does increase its cost greatly. This book- 
let explains how this cost may be re- 
duced through the following steps of the 
Elwell-Parker System of Industrial 
Logistics: 1. Adapting loads of all de- 
scriptions to four distinct types of con- 
tainers—boxes, barrels, bags, bales; 2. 
assembling maximum numbers of these 
containers into master unit loads on pal- 
lets or skids; 3. transporting master 
loads as single units; 4. transporting in 
accordance with a definite policy. Also 
available are: The Logistics of Bags, The 
Logistics of Bowes, The Logistics of 


Bales. 
* * * 


263. AN ENGINEER LOOKS AT ILG. 
The title of this book tells the story of 
its contents. It is a word-and-picture 
story of what a consulting engineer saw 
when he made a tour of the ILG plant. 
Men who specify, design, purchase or in- 
stall ventilating or heating equipment 
will find it of definite help. It starts 
with photographs and descriptions of 
motors with special characteristics for 
ventilating duty; on to the centrifugal 


fan department to show construction an 
testing views; then a parade of manu 
facturing sequences, and finally views ot 
the new research laboratory. Copies o: 
the 36-page, 2-color book are availabl 
from ILG Electric Ventilating Company 
or any of the 40 branch offices. 


264. PLASTIC ADVERTISING SPE 
CIALTIES OF DISTINCTION. A wid 
variety of attractive and inexpensive ac 
vertising specialties are illustrated in thi 
new 24-page catalog from The Emeloi: 
Company. These’ plastic advertisin 
specialties, the company states, are eac 
designed for a definite, practical purpos: 
and are intended to help in buildin 
good-will and stimulating sales for prac 
tically any type of business. Illustration 
of the specialties appear in actual size. 


* * * 


265. RADAR FOR AIR AND SE.\ 
COMMERCE. The story of the wartin 
achievement of Western Electric Con: 
pany and its “research and developme: 
arm,” Bell Telephone Laboratories, i 
the field of radar makes interesting reac 
ing, because it has been written in pop: 
lar words so that all can understani, 
and is well illustrated. And because radia 
is sure to play many important roles i 
the peacetime world, this beautiful 36 
page book, in full color, is decided] 
worth while. It explains, among othe: 
things, the uses of radar in safer, faster, 
more dependable transportation of «|! 
kinds; the largest source of radar; wha! 
radar is; how sound waves travel i: 
pipes and by radio; waves built by ele« 
trons; waves timed and tailored; waves 
that carry pictures; waves that figure 
sums. 


266. MORE FOR YOUR WAGE DOI. 
LAR. By Robert M. Creaghead. In his 
48-page discussion of labor-management 
problems, Mr. Creaghead, who is an as- 
sociate of Robert F. Stone & Company, 
internal public relations, analyzes thie 
constructive phase: “How can manage 
ment avoid misunderstanding and con- 
sequent friction with its employees?” Ile 
talks about Zombie Time—the time put 
in by half-hearted, disinterested clock- 
punchers—management silence, the fifth 
management function, what workers 
want, internal merchandising, dynamics 
—the missing link—building intelligent 
cooperation, and many other related su!)- 
jects. The company is glad to make this 
book available to businessmen. 


267. COMMERCIAL FLUORESCEN! 
LUMINARIES. A new catalog No. 255 
has been issued by the Mitchell Manu- 
facturing Company, covering a complicie 
line of fluorescent lights for offic 
stores, schools, public buildings. It 
cludes 2-light and 4-light units in gl 
shielded, louvered and open types 
single or continuous row installations. .\ 
photographic illustration, detailed 
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cription and a light calculation table is 
viven for each model. 


* * 7 


“is. BELL SYSTEM MOBILE RA- 
DIOTELEPHONE SERVICE. There is 
ittle doubt that the advantages of two- 
way voice communication to motor ve- 
hicles and other mobile units operating 
in cities and on intercity highways will 
ie of great benefit to a great many busi- 
ess concerns. In this 12-page pamphlet 
he American Telephone & ‘Telegraph 
Company describes in some detail the 
proposed service. The Bell Telephone 
Companies are undertaking an extensive 
trial of mobile radiotelephone service and 
vive already filed with FCC for author- 
ty to install radiotelephone stations for 
this purpose in a number of cities. Sur- 
eys are being made in other cities to 
determine the need for this service. An 
idditional leaflet gives the names of 
ities where it is planned to introduce 
his service on an extended trial basis. 
lust how the service will be operated 

with calls to and from motor vehicles 
raveling part way by telephone and the 
rest of the way by radio—is all explained 
in the pamphlet. 


* 





269. THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH- 
WEST. Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
l'exas—the four states served by the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas (Katy) Railroad 
are the subject of this market survey, 
and form what the booklet terms, “The 
strategic corner of the Southwest.” The 
new opportunities this section has to of- 
fer, its resources, industries, location and 
ways of living are all discussed, each in 
a separate part of the booklet. It also in- 
cludes brief sketches of the 11 largest 
cities, starting off with pictures, popula- 
tion, area, production facilities, etc., of 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Oklahoma City. 


* * * 





Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMERIcAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


261. Finch Telecommunications, Inc., 10 
E. 40th St., New York 16. 

262. Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 14. 

263. ILG Electric Ventilating Co., 2850 
N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 41. 

264. The Emeloid Co., 286 Laurel Ave., 
Arlington, N. J. 

265. Western Electric Co., Radio Di- 
vision, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5. 

266. Robert F. Stone & Co., Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland 15. 

267. Mitchell Manufacturing Co., 2525 
Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14. 

268. American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., 195 Broadway, New York 
%, & ¥. 

269. Industrial Development Dept., 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 1. 
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PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED or peawn i” 


ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 














NOW! MAKE PHOTO- 


PERSONNEL || COPIES OF ANYTHING 
caine 5 ? . . « Right in your own office — 


Quickly, Accurately, at Low Cost! 







WITH AMAZINGLY 
EASY-TO-OPERATE 


APECO 
PHOTOEXACT 
aS 




































Job Evaluation Oo 
Aptitude Tests 


Morale Surveys 

ici Make permanent, error-proof copies 
Policies, etc. -at l-a-minute speed—of anything 
written, typed, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed—even if on both sides. No 
darkroom or technical knowledge 






Also continuous cabinet 
models for prints of any 
length, up to 42 in. wide 























CLIPPINGS 





needed — anyone can operate APECO. 
Save time, money, labor—expedite f\ 
work. Write for full information—Now! 


Benge Associates 










HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 7*APECO 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. PHOTOEXACT 
Copies Canything!” 








——— . AMERICA'S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


Send for your free 
copy of this informative book 


See how you can save time, money, labor, and assure 
accuracy with this most modern method of copying 
APECO'S 20-page, fully illustrated book gives you 
the story of Photocopying—shows graphically the 
“what” and “how"’ of this amazingly simple pro- 
cedure. Yours without obligation. Write, today. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT Co. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D26, Chicago 14, Il! ' 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 














PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Hearin 
“Hush-A-Phone’”’ 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines 


A Unique Gift 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 
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600 W. JACKSON ST. 


Memo-Matic 
Pocket Secretary 


For customers and employees 


A Secretary with 
Visible Index Cards 


An item that businessmen, especially 
salesmen, will find indispensable. 
Handy to file appointments and notes 
for daily use. Brown or black gold- 
trimmed leatherette with two pockets, 
for letters and bills. Ten compart- 
ments to file daily needs ... . memo 
pad of 20 sheets, each having 8 per- 
forated appointment cards indicating 
time, date, and other data, easy to 
use. Can be imprinted for advertis- 
ing message or personal touch. 
Packed in 2-piece gift box, additional 
pads available. 

Write for samples and prices. 


Line .., LITTLE GIFTS THAT MAKE BIG FRIENDS 


RICHARD A. 


UTHMANN:CO. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





BETTER LABOR RELATIONS 


Many employees fing new ideas for time-saving 
methods and devices. Encourage new ideas— 
give employees new incentives. Read Howard 
Hill's book—*‘What's the Big Idea."’ Contains 
12 tested plans for developing ideas. 38 ways to 
analyze ideas. Voted best book to date on get- 
ting ideas. Give this book to employees. (Quan- 
tity prices on request.) Send $1 for your copy 
today. Bd. Keeler, Publishers, 718 S. Flower St. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif 











ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, 
sales letters, collection let- 
ters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mail- 
ings of all kinds. 200 ideas 
and 200 colorfully illustrated 
letterhead samples you can 
use costing over $10,000. 
Yours for $3.00. Sent on ap- 


proval. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. * Chicago 40, Ill. 
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NEW BOOKS 





INFLATION AND THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMY. By Seymour E. Harris. 
With the new policy announced by the 
Truman Administration of advocating 
wage increases and permitting prices to 
go up, there is an undoubted inflationary 
spiral set in motion. As everybody knows 
we have many different kinds of inflation 
today. Price controls have been all but 
nullified in many lines by various dodges. 
Where there are no price controls prices 
have skyrocketed, and when price con- 
trols were taken off of citrus fruits we 
saw what happened to prices. All this 
can mean but one thing to businessmen. 
That is Danger, with a capital “D.” For 
inflation sets up an entirely new chain of 
problems: More money is required for 
business working capital; inventories 
cost much more, and the ever-present 
danger of disastrous inventory losses be- 
comes a nightmare to thoughtful men. 
The profits made, usually on paper, dur- 
ing a period of inventory inflation are 
perhaps the most dangerous profits made 
by business, for the inevitable time of 
accounting must come. It is for these 
reasons this book is especially valuable 
at this time. No alert businessman can 
afford to overlook any possibility of un- 
derstanding as many different phases of 
inflation as possible. We purposely do 
not write “every phase” of inflation, be- 
cause no one man can possibly under- 
stand them all. Inflation touches and af- 
fects every division of business, trade, 
labor, our national life, and international 
affairs. We should remember that to 
speak of inflation we do not refer to the 
German brand of inflation which was de- 
liberately brought about by the Germans 
after World War I. We are speaking 
of the type of inflation we now have, and 
of which we will probably have more. 
While the entire book is going to be help- 
ful to the studious businessman who 
wants to understand as much as possible 
about inflation, we especially recommend 
the following chapters: The Inflationary 
Gap, Consumption and Prices, Inflation 
and Capitalist Returns, The Rise of Pay- 
rolls, National Income, Productivity and 
Prices. Of course no one is going to buy 
the book just to read these chapters; to 
do so would be to miss much of the sig- 
nificance of the book. We mention these 
chapters especially because the material 
in them seems to bear more directly on 
the immediate problem of business. There 
is a final chapter of this book which was 
written since VJ-day, with pertinent 
comment on the President’s program 
(since modified somewhat) and in this 
chapter we find this warning: “Every in- 
flation brings a collapse and the greater 
the inflation the more serious will be the 
ensuing drop in employment, wages, and 
prices.” That’s the thing we must watch 
for and attempt to avoid. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. $5.00. 
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Will Help Your 





Stenos Turn Out 





Better Letters 
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Every office needs a Letter Manual—a source 
book where typists and correspondents can 
quickly find the correct answer to ever recur 
ring problems of punctuation, letter style, 
grammar, and correct salutations. Many larg 
concerns have their own Letter Manual. Now 
for the first time Dartnell makes available a 
Manual any company can use—with space 80 
that it can be personalized to fit the corre 
spondence setup of any company. 


190 Pages—8 4x11” 


Correspondence 
Manual 


Pointers for Producing Perfect Letters—Tips 
on Centering—Sample Letter Layouts for 
Guidance—Military Salutations—Official Ab- 
breviations of States—Telegram Technique— 
Words That Sound Alike but Differ in Meaning 
—Pinning Down Those Pesky Plurals—Charts 
of Verbs and Tenses—The How and Why of 
Punctuation—Check List for Capitalization— 
Correct Practice in Writing Numbers—A Bit 
About Abbreviations—Spelling Rules That 
Save Time—This Business of Dividing Words 
—List of Abbreviations of U. S. Government 
Agencies—Special Tips to Dictating Machine 
Transcribers—Care and Feeding of Typewriters 
—Postage Pointers That Save Pennies—Copy 
Marking Symbols—Proofreading Symbols 


Model Business Letters 

One very helpful feature of this Manual is th 
section devoted to model business letters 
Quickly adaptable to your needs, these mode! 
letters cover a number of common situations 
and will save hours and hours of time fc 

both correspondents and stenographers. 


SENT ON 
APPROVAL 


$500 


“Your Manual is very 
complete and should in- 
crease the efficiency of all 
——— — have 
¢ opportunity and priv- 
ilegetoread and study it.” 
Helen Bradley, Supre, 
Stenographic Dept. 
The Milwaukee Journal 


The Dartnell Corporation’ 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO @, ILLINOIS 4 
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breakable spring Jaws 

up them firmly to cards but 

nit removal or rearrangement. 
rge openings covered by trans- 

nt pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
ertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

zes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
4 by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
d to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
0 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


‘AS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 389, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 
' SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. oe Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia. Conn. 





Labels—All Kinds 





LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
1S TYPE cm ENGRAVED meee ROLL cme 
UBS TOMPHINS séavic 
SERVICE 
3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA.. PA. 





Used Business Equipment 





SHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 


want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
lice equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
nt, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
ible, and other makes. Write us. 

H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





LLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
culating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
1VAK, 537 So. Dearborn, Chicago 5. 





Inventions for Sale 





XPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 


mey. Write for our free classification sheet 
inventions for sale). ADAM FISHER CO., 
Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 


lash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
OL S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—825,000 


This thoroughly orgs inized confidential ser- 
vice of 36 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y 





EXECU TIVES—85,000—825,000 CALIBER 
Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
for the better positions with well-established 
companies in all industries. Your personal re- 
quirements met by individual procedures. Strict 
confidence assured. Details on request. JEPSON 
EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL & RESEARCH 
SERVICE, 671 Land Benk Bldg., Kansas 
City 6. 





New Products 


WE FIND NEW PRODUCTS! Only outstand- 
ing inventions approved by Expert Staff ap- 
pear in our monthly Bulletins. Annual sub- 
scription $75. Send description of facilities 
and product requirements with your subscrip- 
tion. CAPITAL INDUSTRIES, INC., En- 
xineers, 82 Wall, New York. 


Salesman Wanted 











AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
Outstanding opportunity for ambitious 
man who can rapidly develop into sales 
manager. Our client, an old reliable 
manufacturer, is establishing national 
outlets for an important new tool room 
product. Drawing, traveling expenses, 
liberal commission. 

LIEBER ADVERTISING CO. 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, State 1771 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldgz., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Sales Letters 





SALES LETTERS that produce business. 
Effective because they’re convincing. PAUL 
MUCHNICK, 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 





MANAGEMENT SERVICE 








Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 
Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 

















RALPH W. ELLS 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELOR 
specializing in 

Job Evaluation 
Personnel Programs 
Salary and Wage Administration 
1001 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 














Industrial Security Consultant 


AVOID LABOR UNREST, STRIKES, UN- 
SATISFACTORY EMPLOYEE COOPERA- 
TION. Eye-opening information sent company 
owners, chairmen, presidents on request. 
HAROLD DAVIS, Walker Station (4217), 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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USINESS is groggy from the socking it is 


getting from CLO. But it still has a lot of 


bounce, and most observers believe 1946 will be 
a good year in spite of strikes, reconversion, 
delays and disappointing first quarter profits. 
Retail dollar sales are holding up well and, 
while unemployment is beginning to show, it is 
spotty. There is considerable forward buying 
in anticipation of more price inflation. The 
building boom has bogged down, but there will 
still be a lot of industrial building and small 
home construction. So the pessimism which 
seems to be rampant in some quarters may be 
overdone. It is the old story of headline jitters. 
Strikes, unfortunately, are news. People work- 
ing is not news. We forget that out of a work- 
ing force currently estimated at 52 million 
persons, not more than a million and a half are 
on strike, and many strikers have taken tem- 
porary jobs. Fear that strikers are cashing in 
their bonds and spending their savings is not 
supported by the figures. Moreover, when 
work is resumed, the demand for cars and steel 
will be so great that many employers will have 
to work overtime. The overtime money at the 
increased hourly rate will help strikers to re- 
coup their losses. All in all, business is having 
a bit of a headache, but it may not be as bad 
as advertised. At any rate the stock market 
seems to be of that opinion. Stocks have moved 
into the 1929 area. Wall Street is having 1920 
all over again. 


A Job Well Done 

our years ago a group of businessmen met 
in Washington to grapple with the problem of 
maintaining high-level employment after 
peace put an end to government spending. 
They knew that the survival of the American 
system of private enterprise might well depend 
upon jobs. So they organized. A_ research 
group comprising the foremost thinkers in the 
country was set up to study the economic prob- 
lems involved. An over-all blueprint for post- 
war prosperity was drawn. A field develop- 
ment group went to work in every industrial 
community and made a plant-by-plant check 
to measure postwar employment opportunities. 
A distribution group tackled postwar selling, 
since goods must be sold before they can be 
profitably produced. These several groups 
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‘alled themselves the Committee for Economic 
Development. They did their own thinking, 
provided their own money and had the blessing 
of labor as well as management. The other day 
the trustees of the Committee met in New 
York and looked at the record. They decided 
the job for which they organized had becn 
done. The postwar employment goal which 
CED set 4 years ago had been achieved. Fifty- 
two million people had jobs. A national incon ie 
adequate to service a 250 billion dollar war 
debt seems assured. Businessmen who once 
talked about postwar collapse are now talking 
about 5 years of prosperity and making plans 
accordingly. Yes, Paul Hoffman and his as- 
sociates in CED have done well. Americ:n 
business owes them a vote of thanks. 


Young Blood 

Veterans are returning to Chicago in such 
numbers that approximately 4,200 a week are 
registering at the U.S. Employment Service. 
The same is true of most cities. Many of them 
are youngsters who were taken from school aid 
placed in the Army or Navy and have had little 
or no business training. They are having a 
tough time getting jobs, for there is a limit to 
how much a business can afford to pay a learner 
even if he has a good military record. Yet 
within this group are many who have demon- 
strated leadership capacity and are above aver- 
age material. Perhaps employers are overlook- 
ing a bet in not examining the employment 
possibilities of these inexperienced youngsters 
more carefully. It might be that special jobs 
could be created for some of them, which would 
pay better than the usual learner’s salary. 
While it is true they are as green as grass so 
far as business is concerned, they should <e- 
velop rapidly and, in a year or so, be ready for 
executive responsibility. The few dollars a- 
ditional you would pay them could prove to he 
a farsighted investment in future leadership. 
After all, we think nothing of investing thou- 
sands of dollars in modernizing our plant aid 
equipment. Isn’t it equally good business to 
invest in modernizing our personnel? The tinie 
may not be far off when the very survival of 
our business may depend upon what we lo 
now to provide hard-hitting leadership for to- 


morrow.—J. C. A. 
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